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AN INTERESTING picture of the early days of the iron 

and steel industry in the Mahoning valley is afforded by 
this narrative by Joseph G. Butler Jr., “Uncle Joe” as he is 
referred to affectionately by his friends, and “the historian 
of the steel industry” as he once was termed by Judge Gary. 
This is one of the most entertaining and informative chapters 
of Mr. Butler’s autobiographical sketch, issued recently in 
book form under the title “Recollections of Men and Events.’”* 
It is the first of two articles selected from the book for pub- 
lication in IRON TRADE REVIEW, with special permission of 
the author. 


T WAS during the summer of 1863 that I In November of that year I went to the 
| reluctantly severed my connection with James metropolis of the West and found my new em- 

Ward & Co. to accept the position of purchas- ployers evidently had something in view for 
ing agent with Hale & Ayer, of Chicago, I was me of which they had not given me all the in- 
then only 23 years of age, and it is probable the formation they could have given. There seemed 
idea of going to Chicago, already regarded as an_ to be nothing particular at their Chicago offices 
important business center, although it Was a mere _ for me to do, and I stayed around for some little 
village as compared with the Chicago of today, time with a rather hazy idea of what my duties 
influenced me in this decision. were to be. Then I learned as I had already 
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Blast furnace of Girard Iron Co. at Girard, O., established 1866 
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suspected, that Hale & # £Ayer 
were negotiating for an  inter- 
est in an iron mill in the Mahoning 
valley. I think they had not yet de- 
cided whether they should buy the 
Ward properties or the Brown-Bon- 
nell mills- at Youngstown, which had 
then become quite important. 

A little later they closed the deal 
for an interest in the latter plant, and 
I was sent to Youngstown as their 
special representative. Under instruc- 
tions my principal occupation in this 
capacity was placing orders for iron 
when prices seemed likely to advance 
and endeavoring to cancel them when 
prices began to go down. Bar iron 
then sold as high as $160 per ton, 
and it was sometimes scarce at that 
price. 

I continued with Hale & Ayer until 
the fall of 1865. One day I received 
word that Governor David Tod wanted 
to see me. Going up to Brier Hill, I 
found the governor in his little wood- 
en office. He told me that he was 
thinking of building a hJast furnace 
at Girard, and would be glad to have 
me take charge of the office and sales 
end of the proposition, offering me a 
partnership with himself, William 
Ward and William Richards. 


Mr. Ward had been one of the firm 
for which I worked at Niles and 
was well known to me. Mr. Richards 
was a blacksmith and had accumu- 
lated some money. He had taken a 
trip to his old home at Dowlais, in 
Wales, and he had come home with an 
account of a great blast furnace he 
had seen there. The plans for this 
furnace he had brought along, chiefly 
in his head, and they were later used in 
the proposed furnace at Girard. 

At the interview with Governor 
Tod, I agreed to join the partnership, 
putting into it $25,000, all the money 
I had. The other partners invested 
each a like amount, and we thus or- 
ganized the Girard Iron Co. with a 
capital of $100,000. We proceeded 
with the building of the furnace. It 
seemed that in crossing the ocean, 
which was a rough trip in those days, 
Mr. Richards must have got the draw- 
ings mixed, for the furnace, planned 
to be the most efficient of its day, 
was a failure. We found that it had 
been practically built upside down, or 
at least the bosh was inverted. 

Our capital was not sufficient and 
when we had to rebuild the stack, it 
was exhausted. However, we were 
young and enthusiastic and drove 
along without refinancing, expecting 
and hoping that eventually the enter- 
prise would be successful. I knew 
nothing about the practical end of 
the business, but was forced to learn 
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it, and did so, acquiring knowledge of 
blast furnace practice that was valu- 
able later on. 

Although this proposition involved 
many trying situations and yielded 
little profit, it was the beginning of 
my association with the Tod and 
Stambaugh families, which has con- 
tinued unbroken for half a century 
and has been one of the most satis- 
factory experiences of my life. At 
this time my business associates still 
are the sons and grandsons of the 
men with whom I made my first start 
as an ironmaster. Both these names 
stand out boldly for honest, integrity 
and unlimited financial credit, and both 
are and have been widely known in the 
iron and steel business of America. 


While I was still doing my best to 
bring ‘success to the Girard Iron Co. 
I met the elder John Stambaugh on 
a train coming from Pittsburgh one 
day in 1878. He came to my seat 
and engaged me in conversation, grad- 
ually leading me to speak of my con- 
nection with the Girard Iron Co. By 
that time the latter concern had gone 
through the panic of 1873 and had 
weathered that long depression, but I 
was the only original partner left. 

The firm was under-capitalized. It 
had been forced to secure necessary 
additional capital on notes, endorsed 
by Governor Tod. At times as high 
as 10 per cent interest was paid on 
these notes, and the company was 
usually short of funds. The other 
interests had gradually passed. into 
the hands of Alexander M. Byers, of 
Pittsburgh. I felt that no concern 
could prosper under such conditions. 


Of course all of this information 
was not given to Mr. Stambaugh, but 
he learned enough to convince him 
that I would likely welcome another 
connection. Finally he asked me how 
I would like to come to the Brier Hill 
Iron & Coal Co. as general manager. 
I told him that I would like to do 
so, but had no money to invest. I 
had paid in $25,000 for my one-quar- 
ter interest in the Girard Iron Co. 
and this money was gone. He said 
he would call a meeting of his associ- 
ates, George, Henry and William Tod 
and Nelson Crandall, and after this 
send for me. This, he did. We had 
but one meeting. They made me a 
most attractive proposition, offering 
me a salary larger than I was get- 
ting at Girard and a specific interest 
in the stock of the company, payable 
in no other way than out of the 
profits they expected to make witn 
my assistance as general manager. 

This was promptly accepted and a 
written contract drawn, which I signed 
without consulting Mr. Byers. The 
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next thing was to dispose of my in- 
terest in the Girard property. Mr. 
Byers was apparently loath to let 
me go, but I finally wrote him that I 
would leave on a given date, and did . 
so, practically surrendering my inter- 
est. An adjustment was made with 
me many years later through the ad- 
vice of David T. Watson, of Pitts- 
burgh, Mr. Byers’ attorney. 


Then I took hold at Brier Hill, and 
the first move was to sell all the pig 
iron on hand. The grass had grown 
around it until some of it was nearly 
hidden. Fortune favored me, as busi- 
ness began to improve about the time 
I commenced work. I was not a 
director at first, but met with the 
board once a week. The property 
at this time consisted of two furnaces, 
the Grace and the Sallie, named 
for Governor Tod’s two charming 
daughters, and situated where Jean- 
nette now stands, with the Tod, a 
quarter of a mile farther east. 

All of these stacks were idle, but 
arrangements were made to start up. 
The two first named furnaces were 
relined, ore was purchased, and Brier 
Hill soon became a center of activi- 
ties. It was not long until all the 
stacks were running and the product 
was disposed of as made. Wheeling 
was a great nail making center and 
needed so-called “red short” pig iron 
for a mixture. The Wheeling con- 
cerns were our best customers for 
many years. 

The Brier Hill Iron & Coal Co. al- 
ready had a record of honorable suc- 
cess from 1859, when it was or- 
ganized. Although it was then mak- 
ing no money, it had large capital and 
unlimited credit. -It had, moreover, 
behind it men of courage and vision 
and furnished me with an opportunity 
that did not exist with the other 
concern. It was the first company in 
the Mahoning or Shenango valleys 
to discard iron stoves and install the 
Whitworth brick stoves for heating 
the blast. We equipped all three 
stacks with these stoves as rapidly 
as they could be installed. It was 
also the first company in the Youngs- 
town district to establish its own lab- 
oratory and operate its furnaces sci- 
entifically, instead of by “rule of 
thumb.” 

Prior to doing our laboratory work 
on the premises, we employed E. 
S. Gregory, then superintendent or 
Rayen school, and his pupil, S. W. 
McKeowen, to do the chemical work 
as it was needed. It was our cus- 
tom to run the furnaces continuously. 
When the price was low and the 
market inactive, we piled the iron, 
and sometimes had acres of it. When 
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prices would stiffen, we marketed 
the aecumulation at a good profit. 
Other furnaces usually shut down 
and their men were thrown out of 
employment in dull times. 

During the 38 years of my ac- 
tivities in the management of this 
property we had but one strike. It 
occurred in 1878, when only the Grace 
furnace was in blast, the others be- 
ing under repair. We fought the 
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After we got the company on a 
dividend-paying basis, not a dividend 
was omitted for more than 25 years, or 
until the company was merged into 
the Brier Hill Steel Co. The original 
capital had been $432,000 and the 
operations of the company included 
mining of coal from the famous Brier 
Hill seam, as well as manufacturing 
iron. In 1882 the coal deposits had 
been practically exhausted and it was 


cess with other corporations - were 
Julian Kennedy, William B. Schiller, 
Frank B. Richards and Carl Meissner. 
In the year 1881, we had decided to 
undertake the manufacture of spieg- 
eleisen. There are some manganif- 
erous ores in the Lake Superior re- 
gion, and we expected to mix these 
with others for the purpose. After 
buying a cargo of Spanish ore, high 
in manganese, we started a stack on 
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An old photograph of some veterans of the valley iron and steel industry. 


Left to right, in the picture: 


Simon Perkins Jr., George Tod; Henry Tod, Henry H. Stamburgh, Joseph G. Butler Jr., R. C. Steese and Robert 


strike and blew in a second furnace 
while it was still in progress. The 
trouble was not over wages, but a 
demand of the men that they be al- 
lowed to dictate who should have cer- 
tain jobs such as bottom fillers, top 
fillers, keepers, cindermen, etc. The 
president of the company, John Stam- 
baugh, whote me a letter placing 
the matter entirely in my hands, with 
full authority to handle it as I 
thought best. The men were deter- 
mined and all left, but we kept the 
plant going until new men were found. 
It was a bitter and memorable strike, 
but I am safe in saying that it was 
the first and last at the Brier Hill 
furnaces. 
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decided to reorganize the company 
and change its name from the Brier 
Hill Iron & Coal Co. to that of the 
Brier Hill Iron Co. The capital of 
the new concern was $500,000 and 
the incorporators were the same as 
those of the original company, with 
the addition of one or two new names. 
I still continued as general manager. 

This fine old company was _ not 
only a financial success, but it proved 
to be a training school for some of 
the most notable figures in the indus- 
try in later years. This was because 
we were always on the lookout for 
bright young men who promised to 
make good. Among those who grad- 
uated from this school to attain suc- 


the mixture, having taken a contract 
to furnish 2000 tons of spiegeleisen at 
a high price to the Joliet Steel Co. 
We soon found that we were lame in 
furnace practice on these ores and 
could not get the product we had 
agreed to sell. 

Julian Kennedy, now one of the 
most noted blast furnace engineers in 
the world, if not the most famous 
of them all, had come to Brier Hill 
fresh from Yale technical school. be- 
fore my time with the company. His 
position was blower on one of the 
furnaces. He was very fond of row- 
ing a boat on the fine piece of slack 
water near the plant, and was criti- 
cized for this. Nevertheless, he made 
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goed as a blast furnace man and af- 
terward went to the Carnegie Steel 
Co. and was soon in charge of its 
blast furnace operations at the Edgar 
Thomson plant. Mr. Kennedy was 
destined later to design nearly every 
blast furnace and steel plant erected 
in the Mahoning valley, as well as 
many of the largest and most modern 
plants in America and other parts of 
the world. He and I had always been 
friends and I knew that he understood 
blast furnace practice thoroughly, al- 
though he had not then achieved his 
fame as an engineer. I believed he 
could help us out, and wired him of 
our dilemma. He acted promptly. 
The following morning Edward — L. 
Ford presented a letter of introduc- 
tion from Mr. Kennedy and was im- 
mediately placed in charge of the lit- 


tle stack working on spiegel. He took 
hold and ran the furnace successfully 
enabling us to complete our contract 
and preventing a serious loss. 

We found that the venture could 
not be permanently successful, how- 
ever, and the stack was torn down 
later. 
earliest spiegeleisen made in_ the 
United States was that produced by 
this stack at Brier Hill. Mr. Ford 
was afterward married to my eldest 
daughter, and has become in his qhiet, 
modest way, one of the leading citi- 
zens of Youngstown and one of the 
widely known and successful iron and 
steel men of this country. He had 
recently perfected a process for me- 
chanical puddling and has in operation 
a plant for this purpose at Warren. 

Another pupil of the Brier Hill 


I feel positive that among the . 


training school is Frank Bi Richards, 
our first regular chemist.” Mr. Rich- 
ards came to Brier Hill ffém Massa- 
chusetts, Institute of Technology. He 
spent much of his time around the 
furnaces and asked questions of every 
one. In this way he acquired knowl- 
edge of blast furnace practice and 
was finally put in charge of the Him- 
rod furnaces when the Brier Hill com- 
pany leased them. We let him go to 
the Tod-Stambaugh Co. which re- 
quired the services of a capable man, 
well schooled in Lake Superior ores. 
He became a full-fledged partner in 
the firm of M. A. Hanna & Co. and 
is now a stockholder with a substan- 
tial interest. His services have been 
extremely valuable to his firm and 
he is recognized as a competent, suc- 
(Concluded on Page 438) 


Education Cuts Foundry Accidents 


foundry of Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 

Co., Providence, R. I. made a 
cteditable record as the result of ac- 
tive measures for accident prevention. 
To maintain and to arouse interest 
still further, a speaker was invited to 
visit Providence and to speak to the 
foremen and safety committeemen. 
This speaker, C. C. McDonald, Wick- 
wire-Spencer Steel Corp., Worcester, 
Mass., brought a forceful message, and 
told the foremen and safety commit- 
teemen to shoulder the responsibility 
of preventing accidents in the factory. 
There had been but 51 lost time acci- 
dents, few of them serious, among 
3300 employes during the first half of 


Abstracted from a paper presented in the 
National Safety News. 


| & 1924, the works, including the 
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By Luther D. Purlingame 


the year and the challenge was to re- 
duce this by one-half during the re- 
mainder of the year. The efforts of 
safety committeemen and foremen 
were redoubled and the co-operation 
of the Providence safety council was 
secured. The result was that the 


“number of accidents for the remain- 


der of the year -was reduced practi- 
cally to the goal set, and the found- 
ry held its own with the other de- 
partments of the shop in bringing 
about this reduction. 

Steps taken to secure safety in the 
foundry, may be divided into safe- 
guarding and education. It must be 
borne in mind that it takes much edu- 
cational effort to have efficient safe- 
guarding and this doubles the im- 
portance of the educational features. 


POAUUURHLUEUNLOUUHAUUNEAUESAON CNA EEAAT Cage ged cee 


Fig. 1—Elevator under spout 
closes the opening in the floor 
when small ladles are filled 


Fig. 2—A safety switch pre- 
vents the truck from running 
off the rail 
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The importance of the latter is further 
emphasized when it is borne in mind 
that in the average industrial plant 
not more than 15 per cent of the acci- 
dents are due to. lack of safeguard- 
ing, while. 85 percent are nonme- 
chanical, and traceable to somebody’s 
carelessness. 
Burns are a major hazard of the 
foundry and much attention has been 
devoted to protecting against them. 
The wearing of congress shoes and leg- 
gings while pouring is now an im- 
portant factor in preventing burns. 
Men who have been in the habit of 
wearing old shoes and ragged clothing 
in the foundry, sometimes are hard 
to convince that it is to their own 
advantage to provide safety shoes and 
leggings, and to use these shoes only 
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when in good condition. This re- 
quires constant watchfulness on the 
part of the foreman or the rule will 
be evaded, 

The use of goggles while pouring is 
objectionable occasionally because the 
goggles become dirty or fogged and 
thus may become a hazard rather than 
a safeguard. Nonfogging goggles are 
being studied and it is hoped that a 
satisfactory type can be produced. 

Cement floors in the pouring section 








FIG. 3—GUARDED BAND SAW WITH EX- 
HAUST WHICH REMOVES ALL SAW- 
DUST EFFECTIVELY 


should be covered by a thick layer 
of sand to avoid danger of the iron 
spattering on the hard surface caus- 
ing injury, especially to the eyes. 

Respirators have their place in con- 
nection with sand blasting and even 
for crane operators and others where 
provision for carrying off gases is 
inadequate. : 

When working in the cupola, trench 
helmets should be worn as a safe- 
guard against material falling from 
above. 

As heavy weights constantly are be- 
ing handled, it is important to provide 
every possible safeguard against in- 
jury from their falling. Counter- 
weights such as those on core oven 
doors can operate in loosely fitting 
tubes. When it is necessary to sus- 
pend a portion of the flask in order 
that a molder may work under it, 
horses should be provided’as a pro- 
tection in case of failure of the chain 
sling. 

In the Brown & Sharpe foundry, 
heavy ladles of molten iron are trans- 
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FIG. 4—AISLES ARE FOR TRAFFIC NOT FOR PARKING. FLOOR LINES KEEP STOR- 
AGE MATERIALS WITHIN PROPER LIMITS ? 


ported to various parts of the pour- 
ing floor on overhead rails. These 
rails are provided with switches that 
all parts of the floor may be reached. 
Safety switches are provided which 
make it impossible for the carrier to 
run off the rail whichever way the 
switch is thrown. 

The practice which has been fol- 
lowed successfully in the foundry of 
the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., is to 
test the chains as follows: 


New chains are prick-punched ‘at 
8-foot intervals and a gage made by 
which the stretch of the chain is 
tested from time to time. When this 
stretch amounts to 1/3 of a link or 
more in this length, the chain is re- 
paired or rejected. -Foundry chains 
are inspected every six weeks. 

As already pointed out, educational 
methods prevent the greater percent- 
age of accidents. However, these 
methods are intangible and for that 
reason may be difficult to visualize or 
to form definite plans for carrying 
out. To stimulate interest and to 
bring about a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility-a safety committee which 
holds meetings from time to time 
should be organized. Duties of such 
committee members may be not only 
to report hazards, but also to investi- 
gate accidents which have occurred. 
It should be one of their duties to 
interview new men, explaining to 
them the hazards of their work, and 
the desire for safety methods in the 
shop. This opportunity may be used 
to present printed instructions on 
safety methods. At the works of the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., a 50 
page booklet, Health and Safety, is 
provided for this purpose. It con- 
tains reports of accidents, analyses of 


causes of accidents which have oc- 
curred, the relative standing of de- 
partments, cartoons helping to impress 
lessons of safety, and besides this 
contains some simple and direct rules 
for health. This booklet is one which 
the workman and his family will keep. 

Special instruction also should be 
provided for apprentices. Bulletin 
boards with notices and posters from 
the National Safety council, keep les- 
sons of safety before all the em- 
ployes. These bulletin boards also are 
used to post monthly reports of the 
standing of departments throughout 
the shop. This develops competitior 
so each department will try to excel 
rival departments. 


Each One Responsible 


Another important factor in educat- 
ing for safety is to instill into the 
minds of both workmen and foremen 
that safety work is one of the great 
and important activities of each day 
and that every man has a personal 
part and a personal responsibility for 
safety. 

Whichever factory or foundry car- 
ries out the program that has been 
outlined will find. that among the 
great number of accidents which are 
prevented are those classed us un- 
preventable previously and bears out 
the truth of the motto which is posted 
at the Brown & Sharpe works. That 
problem that has to be solved always 
gets solved. 


Operations at the Clark mills of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. have’ been dis- 
continued temporarily owing to quiet 
market conditions. The output of this 
plant is confined to hoops, bands, cot- 
ton ties, skelp and merchant bars. 
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F you retrace the path 
| of the old ROBERT 

FULTON by taking the 
Hudson river boat from 
New York to Albany, you 
will find one of the sights 
of the trip to be the hun- 
dred or more large wood- 
en ships, built by the 
government during the 
war, which lie idle, lashed 
together and moored a 
short distance below Bear 
Mountain. These obso- 
lete transports are com- 
parable to the Ancient 
Mariner’s “painted ships 
on a painted ocean.” A 
great deal of oratory and 
countless pounds of printer’s ink have 
been used in the discussion of the 
ships. But for the industrialist they 
have a meaning more valuable than 
merely an example of alleged govern- 
mental extravagance or mismanage- 
ment. The ships ably illustrate the 
human weakness which makes us hesi- 
tate before risking loss. They repre- 
sent no error in construction or use. 
The mistake which they silently, yet 
effectively, bring home to us is the 
failure of those in authority to dis- 
pose of them once their usefulness was 
lost, the failure to get out of them 
what was possible, regardless of first 
cost. 

A great lesson is to be learned 
from our “painted ships,” for Ameri- 
ean industry is as full of its own 
“painted ships” as the obsolete trans- 
ports are burdened with barnacles. Ob- 
solete or inefficient equipment in plants 
today is costing industry, in terms of 
reduced production and increased la- 
bor costs, a total staggering to the 
imagination. If we haven’t the fore- 
sight or nerve to scrap our own 
“painted ships,” replacing them with 
more efficient equipment, how can we 
expect the government to scrap its 
“painted ships” on the Hudson? 

More important than ever is the 
problem of economical production. In 
a broad way we have learned that it 
pays to supplant hand labor with ma- 
chines wherever possible. It is com- 
monly conceded that mechanical means 
are superior to human labor. That we 
should be constantly replacing obso- 
lete machinery with more efficient 
equipment is something we are only 
beginning to learn. The human char- 
acteristic that makes us keep machines 
that have outlived their usefulness, 
just because they have some value, 
is a costly trait, and one that we will 
have to overcome before we can say 
that we have reached the highest at- 
tainable degree of efficiency or pro- 
ductivity. 
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Ridding Industry 


of Its “Idle 
Ships” 


Problem Like That of Government’s in Dispos- 
ing of Obsolete Transports Confronts Man.. 
ufacturers—Old Equipment Costly 


By Russell B. Williams 


An instance proving the point is 
found at the Harris Automatic Press 
Co., Cleveland. For a number $$ of 
years the company employed a 4-ton 
bridge crane which spanned the as- 
sembly department and served the 
machines. This department is 500 feet 
long, the center span being 40 feet. 
Comparing the performance of the 
equipment with hand labor an enor- 
mous saving could be seen. But com- 
paring it with the more efficient 
cranes, of similar type, that were on 
the market, it was costing the com- 
pany almost $50 a day. The old 
crane was replaced in 1922, with one 
possessing a much higher travel speed. 
Commenting on this change, H. P. Bly, 
superintendent said: 

“The average load lifted is about 
1 ton, the heaviest being about 3 tons. 
The crane is in operation every min- 
ute of the 9-hour day and handles an 
average of 100 tons daily. The new 
crane cost us $2400 to install. On a 
10-year life basis, depreciation costs 
us $240 per year, the average in- 
terest being $79.20. Power amounts to 
$64 a year and repairs have been 
estimated at $40. The operator’s wage 
is 60 cents an hour which amounts to 
$1560 a year. These charges made the 
total yearly cost of operation $1983.20, 
or 7.08 cents per ton handled. Be- 
cause of the increased speed at which 
the new crane travels it has reduced 
the idle or waiting time of approxi- 
mately 100 machines and their opera- 
tors by 15 minutes a day. This pro- 
ductive time is worth $2 an hour, 
which makes the total saving at least 
$14,000 a year.” 


Reducing Annealing Costs 


About two years ago the Page Steel 
& Wire Co., Monessen, Pa., had its 
attention called to the advantages, 
that might be derived from the use 
of a certain fire cement in its anneal- 
ing furnaces. Securing a trial can, it 
found after tests that the fireclay 





formerly used was eating 
into profits at the rate 
of $100 a month. Says J. 


G. Gingery, master me- 
chanic: “We have two 
furnaces. One of them is 
double ended and _ has 
arches about 5 x 90 feet. 
The other has arches 5 x 


30 feet. A temperature 
of about 1860 degrees 
Fahr. is usually main- 


tained, the fire being un- 
der the lower arch, and 
the wire traveling along 
the top of this arch. 
As many as 24 wires at a 
time travel along this 
arch day and night, and 
it has always been a difficult problem 
to find a material capable of with- 
standing the friction resulting from 
the moving wires at this high tem- 
perature. 

“For the past year or so these fur- 
naces have been used for annealing 
a special high carbon wire for the 
new Delaware river bridge in Philadel- 
phia. This wire is 5/16-inch in fin- 
ished diameter, 
strength of about 220,000 pounds per 
square inch after galvanizing. Of 
course, this wire is very hard on the 
arch. 

“The cost of maintaining the lower 
arches in these furnaces has _ been 
greatly reduced by the use of our 
new fire cement. We lay the silica 
brick and cover it with a layer of 
the cement, about 1l-inch thick in 
the center and 2 inches at the sides. 
Despite severe friction and high tem- 
perature this surface ordinarily lasts 
about four months. Renewing it is a 
simple matter, taking about three 
hours for 12 men to do the job in the 
larger furnace. The cost of renewing 
the surface is about $75. 

“The life of the arch itself is lim- 
ited by the damage resulting from 
the fire, and under usual operating 
conditions, the lower arches last about 
eight months. Rebuilding costs aver- 
age $276 and since this is done every 
8 months, the yearly charge is $415. 
The surfacing alone is renewed every 
eight months, on the alternate four 
month periods, which runs the total 
yearly cost of furnace maintenance up 
to about $525. 

“Prior to the adoption of the fire ce- 
ment we laid the silica brick with 
fireclay and allowed the wire to move 
along the brick surface. In a very 
short time, grooves were worn in the 
brick, and it was necessary to renew 
the brick on an average of every two 
months. This cost, being borne six 
times a year, totaled $1495, a figure 
that shows an annual saving for the 
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and has a tensile . 








fire cement of about $965. Since the 
smaller furnace is just one-third as 
large, the saving effected there is 
about one-third as much. The two, 
when added, show a total economy in 
excess of $1200 a year.” 


Saving On The Coal Bill 


Perhaps no other division of in- 
dustry has shown more rapid develop- 
ment than that of power. New 
devices and appliances, improved meth- 
ods and bettered practices are being 
developed with such rapidity that al- 
most every outstanding power plant is 
different in some particular from oth- 
ers. Therefore few places afford 
greater opportunity for economy or 
provide greater chance for waste due 
to inefficiency than the power plant. 

This is well illustrated by the ex- 
perience of M. M. Argo, power engi- 
neer, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. He says: 

“When this plant was built we spe- 
cified a particular type of flow meter 
for our boilers because we consider 
them as fully essential to efficient boil- 
er operation as a wattmeter is to 
satisfactory generator operation. The 
meters we specified are provided with 
indicating, integrating, and recording 
instruments. 

“The indicating and recording in- 
struments are mounted near each 
boiler, and all the integrating meters 
are centralized on one panel. There 
are eight 600 horsepower boilers, four 
being equipped to burn by-product gas, 
two having stokers for coke breeze, 
and two being equipped for either gas, 
coal, powdered breeze or powdered 
coal. Each boiler has its own steam 
flow meter. : 

“The integrating meters are read at 
6 a.m. every day and the 24-hour effi- 
ciency of each boiler is calculated. 
Analysis of these records often in- 
dicates deficiences which are immedi- 
ately corrected. The recording instru- 
ment charts are filed daily. 

“Our firemen watch the indicating 
instruments closely, especially when 
the load is heavy. The load fluctuates 
rapidly, and it is highly important 
to keep it properly distributed among 
the various boilers. With the aid of 
the steam flow meters the men keep 
the boilers operating close to the most 
efficient loads. This we know to be 
true, for on two or three occasions 
we have been forced to disconnect the 
meters, in which event the efficiency 
of the boiler operating without a met- 
er almost immediately drops from 8 
to 10 per cent. 

“Reduced to a coal basis, the sav- 
ing amounts to approximately four 
tons of coal a day for each boiler. This 
means, in terms of dollars, something 
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over $22,000, or an annual return of 
about 700 per cent on our flow meter 
investment. It is quite probable, also 
that these meters effect a further sav- 
ing by preventing boiler repairs due 
to excessive overloading. When a 
boiler reached 250 or 300 per cent of 
rating, the meter warns the fireman, 
and he shifts some of the load to an- 
other unit. While we have no way of 
determining the value of this sav- 
ing, it is obviously an important item.” 

An equally outstanding instance of 
the value of changing methods is found 


in the Pittsburgh plant of the 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
where four’ electric hoists’ sup- 
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How Money Was Saved 


ELLING some equipment users 

that they should scrap their ma- 
chines and buy new ones is a poor 
sales argument. In fact, it is no argu- 
ment at all. It is just as likely as 
not to create an effect opposite to 
what is intended. Unless the maker 
can demonstrate and prove that it is 
more expensive for the user to keep his 
present equipment, than it is to re- 
place it with that which is modern, 
the user is liable to be satisfied with 
it. This article presents the case from 
the standpoint of buyer and seller, the 
only way it can be reasonably pre- 
sented; it shows definitely who it was 
that saved money, and how it was 
saved, by means of new equipment, 
actual instances that could be multi- 
plied by thousands. The question raised 
is whether it is better to take the 
loss due to old equipment, or put an 
end to it, by investing in new. 
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planted hand hoists. One of 
the hoists now in operation is a 3-ton 
jib hoist controlled from the floor, the 
other three being 5-ton traveling mono- 
rail hoists equipped with cabs for the 
operators. The latter three travel 
on a 16-inch beam 800 feet long 
which is built in the shape of a U, 
one side and end of the track extend- 
ing into the yard alongside the shop. 

According to R. L. Hirschberger, 
chief electrician: 

“One of the hoists operates continu- 
ally inside the shop, transferring ma- 
terial and serving the machines. One 
hoist works back and forth between 
the shop and the yard, while the third 
works outside almost all of the time. 
The two machines outside are used for 
unloading the shape material from 
cars and carrying it into the shop. 
On an average the hoists operate about 
150 days a year, the men working on 
9-hour days. 





“With this equipment it takes about 
seven hours for four men, working 
with the hoist and its operator, to un- 
load a 50-ton car of shapes. Three or 
four carloads of shapes are unloaded 
in an average week. Considering all 
factors, the cost of unloading a car 
of shapes in this manner is about $28. 
This is very small in comparison with 
the charges we would have to stand 
if we went back to the old hand hoist 
method. To do the work satisfactor- 
ily under the old system it would be 
necessary to have an average of nine 
men unloading and six men working 
the hoists. Without considering the 
fixed charges on the machines, the cost 
of doing the work by hand hoists that 
is now accomplished by one -electric 
hoist would amount to at least $72 a 
day. As it now costs about $28, each 
hoist saves us fully $44 a day, or 
a total of over $6600 a year. For 
the three hoists this means an economy 
in labor and time costs of nearly 
$20,000 annually. 

“A very neat little saving could also 
be calculated from the operation of 
the lighter jib-hoist inside the shop. 
Probably that saving would be in ex- 
cess of $1500 a year, or certainly 
enough to give us an annual in- 
vestment return of over 400 per cent.” 

“Painted ships upon a_ painted 
ocean” are seldom famed for their 
transport ability. In like measure ob- 
solete equipment or machinery that 
has served the greater part of its 
usefulness is a source of expense 
rather than profit. In these days of 
close margins, unprofitable equipment 
should be discarded in favor of the 
more efficient. However small the 
salvage, it is better than the in- 
visible losses consequent to continued 
operation. There is a multitude of 
little ways in the steel producing or 
fabricating plants in which auto- 
matic devices or more efficient equip- 
ment can justify their cost and earn 
their keep, and it is the little things, 
small in themselves but mighty in 
the aggregate, that determine the color 
of ink we use on our ledgers. 


Extra Payments Made 
to 29,558 Workers 


Supplementary compensation to 29,- 
558 employes of the General Electric 
Co. totaling $1,247,496 was paid this 
month at factories and offices of the 
company. The payments cover the six 
months ended June 30, to those em- 
ployes who have five years or more 
of continuous service. The amounts 
constitute 5 per cent of the individ- 
ual’s earnings during the period. 
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Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways - 














IGHWAYS without markers are 
H as incomplete as motor cars 

without highways, and quite 
naturally the manufacture of mark- 
ers has joined the long train of ac- 
cessories and airs that bring up the 
rear of the automotive industry. A 
nation on wheels requires direction, 
lots of it, accurately and in a form 
approximately 
permanent. Log- 
ically steel is 
meeting this 
need. Highway 
markers are the 
product of evolu- 
tion. Before the 
day of the motor 
car an occasional 
rural signpost, 
sometimes metal 
but more often 
wood, gave dis- 
tances four ways 


at the  cross- 
roads. The first 
motor cars 
brought a_e de- 


mand for more 
accurate and fre- 
quent informa- 
tion concerning 
distances. With 
the numbering of 
highways ‘came 
the need for dis- 
tinctive and utili- 
tarian markers. 
It is probably 
accurate to say 
there are as 
many kinds of 
markers as there 
are states, but 
there is a visible 
trend toward 
s t a ndardization. 
In fact, the de- 
partment of com- 
merce at Wash- 
ington is un- 
derstood to be at 
work on a pro- 
gram that will 
standardize the 
posts but leave 
the form of the 
marker proper to 





the individual states. Where pos- 
sible, the markers are taking the 
form of the geographical outline of 
the state. Some of these markers are 
cast iron, but sheet steel is the pre- 
ferred material. 

The bases or posts of the first mark- 
ers were steel tubes, but angles, chan- 
nels and tees are being more general- 
ly used at this time. An increasing 
percentage of these posts is being 
made of rail steel. Some are painted 
and some galvanized, with the latter 
appearing to be more durable. The 
range of length of these posts is from 
7 to 10 feet. 

Typical of the posts now being 
made for a middle western state is a 
rail steel channel, 1% x % x 3/16- 
inches, 10 feet long, galvanized, and 
weighing 16 pounds. Punched and 
galvanized, a post like this costs about 
60 cents, in quantities. But the mark- 
er to go with this post is extra, of 
course. Peculiarly enough, thus far 
the posts usually have been made by 
one manufacturer and the markers by 
another. The production of a com- 
plete pest appears to be an early 
probable development. 

The tonnage of steel going into the 
manufacture of these markers is next 





Highway Markers 


HIS is the forty-fifth of a 

series of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage. 

The first article on “corsets” ap- 
peared Nov. 22, 1923. Other ar- 
ticles appearing fortnightly since 
are: 


Pins Razor Blades 
Cotton Ties Pens 

Toys Steel Wool 
Spinning Rings License Plates 
Card Clothing ypodermic Needles 
Tie Plate Shoe Steel 

Tacks Crushed Steel 
Knives and Forks Skates 

Surgical Instruments Needics 

Fence Posts Phonograph Needles 
Eyeglass Cases Golf Clubs 

Fishing Tackle Mechanical Pencils 
Dental Drills Burial Caskets 
Pocket Knives Telephones 

Rat Guards Radio Towers 
Snap Fasteners Brushes 

Paper Clips Electric Belle 

Steel Veste Bookbinder Wire 
Electrical Conduit Sucker Rods 
Radiator Furniture Watch Hands 


Notebooks 


Steel Furniture, 
Metal Beds 
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to impossible to estimate. Wisconsin 
purchased 20,000 markers last year, 
has contracted for 20,000 additional 
this year and is thought to have nearly 
50,000 in service. Minnesota is said 
to have 100,000 highway markers 
standing along its various roads. In 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio the 
Minnesota total is thought to be ex- 
ceeded. The 
maintenance of 
markers, especi- 
ally in the north- 
ern states, is 
much more of a | 
problem than is 
apparent on the 
surface. In the 
Northwest the 
greatest damage 
to markers re- 
sults from their 
use as targets 
for rifle and 
shot gun prac- 
tice. For this 
reason the trend 
is toward a 
standard base to 
which new mark- 
ers can be at- 
tached as they 
are needed. Fre- 
quently more 
than one marker 
is attached to a 
single support, 
as where several 
routes run con- 
currently and 
where curve or 
stop signs are 
added to the reg- 
ular route num- 
ber or symbol. 
As highways are 
extended year by 
year the use of 
markers is cer- 
tain to increase 
as several are 
required for the 
average mile, to 
keep tourist in- 
formed as to 
conditions. With- 
out them touring 
would be impeded. 






























Fig. 1—One of the entrances through which motor trucks are admitted to the boiler. tube and other departments either to unload or load material 


Service Big Factor in Jobbing 


Warehouse Business in Steel and Nonferrous Metals in Heart of Pitts- 
burgh Owes Growth to Refinements in Service Which Nearby 
Mills Are Not Equipped To Give—Ship by Truck 


and nonferrous products out of 

warehouse depends in a large 
measure upon the service afforded 
the consumer. In districts remote -from 
steel mills, this service becomes a vital 
factor, particularly to small consumers 
or to those whose needs are not easily 
filled by direct mill contact. The buyer 
expects the consignment to be routed 
properly, that it arrive promptly, that 


, pe selling of iron, steel 








By John D. Knox 


the material be of the proper foot- 
weight, size and length, and that 
many other details be taken care of by 
the seller. 

But while warehouses in cities far 
from the producing centers are prac- 
tically indispensible, the need for such 
facilities in mill towns also exists. 
Why should a consumer whose plant 
adjoins a rolling mill purchase materi- 
al from a warehouse? Why should not 
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this consumer deal direct with the mill? 

The answer is service. For instance 
Williams & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, sit- 
uated practically at the side door of 
the iron and steel industry, owes its 
very existence to its ability to serve 
customers better than the nearby 
mills. Its reputation for reliability 
and prompt shipment of its orders 
has placed the company in a prominent 
position in the Pittsburgh district. 


em. oe We 


FIG. 2—PARTIAL VIEW OF THE CLERICAL OFFICES WHICH OCCUPY A LARGE SECTION OF THE SECOND FLOOR OF THE 
WAREHOUSE BUILDING 
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From a humble beginning the com- 
pany has attained its present com- 
mercial standing solely on the basis 
of service. Considerable thought and 
effort has been given by officials of 
the company to build up an organiza- 
tion for handling business accurately 
and with dispatch and, as a result, the 
sales organization includes men who 
are thoroughly éamiliar with and can 
talk intelligently on the products they 
sell. Co-operation and loyalty within 
the organization is apparent on every 
hand and is due principally to the 
interest taken in each employe by the 
officials of the company. A restaurant 
is operated for the convenience of the 











FIG. 3—SELF-RECORDING PLATFORM SCALES ARE PROVIDED 
IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 


employes and in addition each em- 
ploye is covered with insurance pur- 
chased by the company under the 
group plan. 

The company engaged in the ware- 
house business June 15, 1907, under 
the name of Lees-Williams Co., the 
present name, Williams & Co., Inc., 
having been adopted July 15, 1909. 

At the outset the storage facili- 
ties of the company were small but 
as the business expanded, larger quar- 
ters were secured, culminating in the 
purchase of the present warehouse 
and offices on Pennsylvania avenue, 
North Side, Pittsburgh. The building 
is of brick construction and faces the 
main line of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road; it occupies practically an entire 
block and affords approximately 50,- 
000 square feet of floor space. The 
floors are laid with concrete and cov- 
ered with cement. 

The building, 100 x 380 feet, is ideal 
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for the conduct of a warehouse busi- 
ness. It is situated conveniently for 
making shipments to all parts of 
Pittsburgh and nearby districts, has 
capacity for a _well-assorted stock 
and is equipped with power-driven 
machinery for executing all necessary 
operations. The site was purchased 
in the spring of 1919 when the evi- 
dence of growth of the company 
necessitated the securing of more 
commodious quarters. Every effort 
has been made to provide facilities 
necessary to insure the jobbing and 
consuming trade the service required. 
Ample aisle spaces have been reserved 
so that motor trucks may drive to all 


per rods, pipe and ferrules; nickel 
and nickel shot and ingots. 

One of the company’s specialties is a 
large stock of monel metal which in- 
cludes all sizes of ingots, rods, sheets, 
bolts and nuts, shot and wire. One 
of the most recent lines added to the 
company’s list of products is weld- 
ing wire and welding machines. 

Activity of the company is depart- 
mentalized, with an experienced and 
efficient sales force supervising. the 
business transacted in each depart- 
ment. In addition to the monel metal 
and rolled nickel division the company 
also maintains individual departments 
for handling its boiler tubes, steel tub- 


FIG. 4—TYPE OF RACKS USED FOR STORING COLD DRAWN 
MONEL METAL AND 


NICKEL RODS 














the main portions of the building, 
loading and unloading direct, thus 
eliminating the rehandling of ma- 
terials. The various products are 
stored in an orderly manner in bins 
and racks provided for that purpose 
and the contents of each compartment 
are identified on tags attached on 
the exterior thus affording a means 
of locating quickly each grade and 
size of material in stock. 


Products Are Diversified 


Starting originally with the dis- 
tribution of seamless tubing, the com- 
pany has added to its lists of products 
until it has reached an important posi- 
tion in the metal distributing field. 
The company’s stock includes an ex- 
tensive variety of such products as 
charcoal iron, lapweld and _ seam- 
less steel boiler tubes; bushings; 
brass rods, sheets, tubes, pipe and 
wire; bronze rods and tubing; cop- 
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ing, brass and copper and nickel shot 
and ingot business. In the metal dis- 
tributing field this company occupies an 
important position, being equipped to 
supply the nonferrous metal require- 
ments of the extensive steel industries 
in the Pittsburgh-Ohio districts. A 
modern foundry for the production of 
antiacid bronze sand castings and 
aluminum bronze sand and die cast- 
ings, together with nickel bronze bear- 
ings, bushings and brasses, is operated 
in conjunction with the warehouse. 
The foundry is laid out for handling 
breakdown jobs quickly and for the 
production of castings ranging from 
one ounce to one ton. 

In the seamless tube department a 
wide variety of sizes are carried in 
stock owing to the various wall thick- 
nesses of the metal required by the 
trade. The tubes are piled in racks 
built along each side of the aisleway. 
The various sizes of tubing are iden- 
































FIG. 5—A SECTION OF THE BOILER TUBE DEPARTMENT SHOWING TWO OF THE 
BATTERY OF MOTOR-DRIVEN BAND SAWS FOR CUTTING THE PRODUCT 
TO SPECIFIED LENGTHS 


tified by cards which are attached on 
the exterior of each compartment and 
give the measurements of the stock 
in that particular bin. Orders frequent- 
ly call for tubing in short lengths 
and these are executed by cutting the 
stock sizes to specification by motor- 
driven saws. Two circular metal cut- 
ting saws used for this purpose are 
shown in Fig. 5. Another view of the 
seamless tube division showing the 
method of stocking and of tabulating 
the various sizes in and out of stock 
is shown in Fig. 6. 

A view of the main aisle of the 
boiler tube department is shown in 
Fig. 1. Instead of constructing a bin 
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system for the storage of boiler tubes, 
cradles are used. These are rectangu- 
lar bars of steel bent U-shape to per- 
mit stacking in an orderly manner a 
certain number of tubes in a section. 


Ample room is provided here and in 
_other 


departments throughout the 
building for loading material on trucks 
for district delivery or for unloading 
material direct from trucks to stock 
piles. 


Deliveries By Motor Truck 


Motor truck service is maintained 
throughout the Pittsburgh district, 
the fleet being composed principally 
of heavy-duty trucks although small 





units are employed for delivering 
items of small tonnage. The trucks are 
housed in a large fire-proof garage on 
the premises and are kept in repair 
and ready for service at all times by 
a force of mechanics and helpers. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the 
business transacted by the company 
is trucked direct to the customer 
while the other 50 per cent is trucked 
to the various railroad stations and 
delivered by express. Despite the fact 
that fogs in the Pittsburgh district 
during certain seasons hamper rail- 
way shipments the company aims to 
give a 12-hour delivery service to its 
customers within a radius of 50 miles. 
One of the policies of the company is 
to fill and ship an order the same day 
as received, providing specifications 
involve no mechanical work. 

Executives of the company include 
H. E. Williams, president; Charles 
Johnston, treasurer; E. C. Edmundson, 
general manager; and R. B. Nation, 
sales manager, monel nickel depart- 
ment. 


Ogura Oil Co. Ltd., Yokahoma, 
Japan, has contracted with Graver 
Corp., East Chicago, Ind., for one 
standard unit cracking process. The 
equipment is to be erected by the 
Graver Corp. at one of the two refin- 
eries of the Ogura Oil Co., near 
Yokahoma. Asano Bussan Co., New 
York, American agents for the oil 
company handled negotiations with the 
Graver Corp. 





FIG. 6—AN ACCURATE RECORD IS MAINTAINED ON ALL MATERIAL PLACED IN STOCK OR MADE READY FOR SHIPMENT 
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“Colds” Work’s Worst Enemy 


Influenza and Grippe Lead All Other Diseases in Causing Disability Among In- 
dustrial Employes—“Serious Fevers’”” Now Among Least Important— 
Cases in Some Plants Four Times as Numerous as in Others 


NFLUENZA and grippe lead all 

other diseases in causing disability 

among industrial workérs, statis- 
tics compiled by the United States 
public health service reveal. Among 
the least important causes are the 
diseases formerly considered the most 
deadly, the epidemic and endemic dis- 
eases, including typhoid and smallpox. 
In a study of disability among 100,000 
wage earners the public health serv-- 
ive found that influenza and grippe 
were responsible for 23.3 per 1000 
cases. The next nine leading causes 
ranged down the list as follows: 
All other respiratory diseases 
Nonindustrial accidents 
I «nd aii casein capcttiscenentininrcbcinstcbniiipneas 


6 

0 

& 

Diseases of the pharynx 6 
Diseases of the stomach, and diarrhea... 5. 
4 

3 

3 

2 


The “degenerative” diseases  ..........secseeeee 
Diseases of the skin 
Appendicitis 
Epidemic and endemic 
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A group of industrial mutual bene- 
fit associations and company relief de- 
partments have been sending monthly 
reports to the public health service 
since Jan. 1, 1920. Only those cases 
have been included in the study which 
rendered employes unable to work 
for eight consecutive days or longer. 
The reports do not include all disabling 
iliness, since the associations refuse 
sick benefits for illness resulting from 
the violation of civil laws and for 
results of gross negligence. Most of 
them do not pay for disability due to 
chronic diseases contracted prior to 


the date of joining the organization. 
The reports from relief or medical 
departments of industrial companies 
were made to conform with the data 
from the sick-benefit associations. . 

The foregoing table and the accom- 
panying chart summarize the results 
of the study for 1923. In the four 
years, 1920 and 1923 inclusive the 
frequency of influenza and grippe was 
outstanding, and in 1921 when there 
was no epidemic the curve for in- 
fluenza and grippe rose as high as 
that for all other respiratory diseases 
combined. In the “nonepidemic” year 
of 1921, as well as in 1920, 1922 and 
1923 “flu” or grippe caused a much 
larger number of claims upon the 
funds of mutual associations than did 
any other disease. In the same period 
the combined incidence rate of typhoid 
fever, smallpox, malaria, measles and 
all other epidemic and endemic dis- 
eases, excluding influenza and grippe, 
was less than the frequency of ap- 
pendicitis. 

The report is believed to be con- 
servative in expressing the relative re- 
sponsibility of “flu” and grippe for 
disability, as it includes only the cases 
causing idleness of eight days or more 
Some medical authorities have esti- 
mated that the milder cases of such 
diseases, the common colds, cause an 
average disablement of one week an- 
nually for every person gainfully 
employed in the United States. Sum- 





Principal Causes of Disability 


Number Of Cases per 1,000 Persons 
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Ingluenza and Grippe 

All Other Respiratory Diseases 
Non-Industrial Accidents 
Rheumatism 

Diseases of the Phurynx 
Diseases of The Stomach, and Diarrhea 
The Degenerative. Diseases 
Diseases og the Skin 

Appendicitis 


Epidemic and Endemic Diseases 
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PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DISABILITY IN 1923 AMONG 100,000 WAGE EARNERS EM- 
PLOYED IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
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ming up the resultant financial loss 
in many millions of dollars. 

The prevalence of the simple re- 
spiratory diseases shows up in the table 
of seasonal variation in the incidence 
of sickness. In the four years, Feb- 
ruary leads as the starting period 
for them, the number of cases far 
exceeding those originating in March, 
generally feared as the worst of the 
year. ~ 

The lowest sickness rate among 
workmen in 1923 was 48 cases per 
1000, while the highest rate was 198 
cases per 1000. This shows there 
was four times as much sickness in 
one establishment as there was in 
another. The rate among women 
exhibits an even wider range. The 
report says: 

“These striking differences suggest 
that a detailed study of disease in- 
cidence in the establishments having 
the most sickness in comparison with 
sickness incidence in the _ establish- 
ments having the lowest illness rates 
should prove illuminating, especially 
if the important factors that should 
be taken inte consideration, such as 
age, occupation, sex, racial stock, 
marital status, length of service with 
the company, etc., are analyzed. In 
this way only can it be ascertained 
whether the standards attained in one 
concern are possible of attainment in 
another. Such a study would pro- 
vide the fundamental information 
needed for an intelligent attack upon 
the waste and inefficiency resulting 
from needlessly high disability rates in 
industry.” 


Harvard Alters Course 
in Metallurgy 


Announcement is made that instruc- 
tion in metallurgy in the engineering 
school of Harvard university here- 
after will be conducted exclusively 
as post graduate work which will be 
open to graduates of universities, col- 
leges and technical schools who have 
the necessary knowledge of mathe- 
matics, chemistry and physics. A 
knowledge of mineralogy also is de- 
sirable. A one-year program is of- 
fered in ferrous metallurgy, includ- 
ing courses in physical chemistry, gen- 
eral metallurgy, principles of metal- 
lography of iron and steel and physics 
of metals and alloys. About one- 
fourth of the year’s work is devoted 
to training in research. A parallel 
one-year program in nonferrous metal- 
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lurgy is offered, including courses 
in nonferrous metallurgy and metal- 
lography. Either of these one-year 
programs will lead to the degree of 
master of science in metallurgy. 

A two-year program combining both 
ferrous and nonferrous’ metallurgy 
and leading to the degree of metal- 
lurgical engineer also is offered. This 


work consists of all the formal courses 
of both the one-year programs, which 
make up about two-thirds of the work 
of the two years, while the remainder 
is devoted to research. 

The full courses of preliminary sci- 
entific training in physics, chemistry, 
and mathematics necessary for the 
study of metallurgy can be had in col- 


Blast Pressure Governs 


ALAMANDERS, which frequently 
remain in the hearth of a blast 
furnace after the stack has been 

blown out, are costly to remove. The 
usual procedure is to drill a hole in 
the hard material using a star bit 
and a sledge hammer, plant a stick of 
dynamite and break the conglomera- 
tion in lumps. Sometimes the removal 
of ‘the material is accomplished in a 
few days; sometimes many weeks are 
involved to clear the hearth. More at- 
tention is being given to the final 
charges of raw materials in an effort 
to reduce the size of the salamander 
and, if possible, to eliminate it en- 
tirely. 

A method, which has been employed 
successfully during the past 13 years 
at the furnaces of the Sloss Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
invites interest. The stacks of this 
company are operated as merchant fur- 
naces and have been blown in and out 
on many occasions since the inaugura- 
tions of the method in 1912. The com- 
pany during this period never has 
failed to drain its furnaces of iron 
on the blow-out. 

The method employed consists essen- 
tially in maintaining normal operating 
conditions throughout the blow-out 
cast. This is accomplished by having 
the tapping hole long and deep, so as 
to tap at the bottom of the crucible. 
If the tapping hole is short, a new 
hole is drilled directly beneath the 
regular notch. Drilling of the new 
hole is done at intervals for two or 
three days previous to blowing out and 
the second hole filled with stopping 
clay so that it can be opened easily 
when desired. This seldom is neces- 
sary if the regular tapping hole is 
long. The regular opening may be im- 
proved and strengthened by the use 
of excess clay for several days be- 
fore the end of a campaign. 

A uniform pressure throughout the 
final cast is maintained. This is ac- 
complished by eliminating the coke 
charge, continuing the rounds of ore 
in sufficient quantity to maintain nor- 





The author is vice president, Sloss Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


mal pressure at the tuyeres and by 
holding down the top temperature. If 
this procedure is followed there is no 
reason why any furnace cannot be 
drained the same as at any other cast. 
No general instructions are required 
for the experienced operator; the 
requirements are a strong tapping hole 
and the maintenance of a normal pres- 
sure throughout the cast. 

The last charge of coke should be 
doubled merely as a “marker,” so that 
the operator may know when to tap 
and how long it will be until the coke 
is consumed entirely. Frequently it is 
necessary to reduce the blast to pre- 
vent blowing through the stock. A 
large quantity of ore is charged to 
absorb the heat and thereby protect 
the top structure of the furnace. It 
may be necessary to continue charging 
ore after the blast is taken off the 
furnace, especially if the top tempera- 


leges and technical schools. It is be- 
lieved that suitably qualified college 
graduates may proceed directly with 
the metallurgical studies. Students of 
metallurgy ordinarily aim to qualify 
themselves to take charge of metal- 
lurgical operations, to conduct metal- 
lurgical research, or perhaps to teach 
the subject. 


Salamanders 


tures are high enough to injure the 
structure. 

The furnace can be cooled by water 
applied through top sprays or through 
the tuyeres, or, the stack can be 
closed and allowed to cool on its own 
accord. No iron or solid matter should 
remain; the ore should run out when 
the tuyere coolers are withdrawn and 
can be returned to the stockhouse. 

In some cases when a new tapping 
hole has been drilled beneath the 
bath of iron it is necessary to insert 
several sticks of dynamite to break 
through the crust and let out the 
iron. This can be executed by the use 
of a small wooden pole with the ex- 
plosive material secured in such a way 
that it can be placed at the extreme 
bottom of the hole and can be dis- 
charged with fuse and cap. Three or 
four sticks of dynamite usually are 
sufficient to bring the iron. 








Review of New Books| 








Gives A World Survey 


Manganese Ore with Special Ref- 
erence to Georgian Ore, by Datico 
Zereteli; cloth, 137 pages, 7 x 10 
inches; published by the Dryden Press, 
London, and supplied by IRON TRADE 
Review for $2.25 postpaid and in 
Europe by Penton Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Caxton House, London, for 8s 
6d net. 


A volume full of information on the 
world situation in manganese ore, 
which is so essential to modern steel 
production, this book discusses the 
status of various producing countries 
and gives statistics, maps and illus- 
trations bearing on the subject. 

Since the war the situation has be- 
come worse as regards the world 
supply of this ore and the factors 
contributing to this condition are 
set forth by the author in much de- 
tail. 

Deposits of manganese in Georgia, 


lying between the Black and the Cas- 
pian seas, seem to offer the best hope 
of an adequate supply and the au- 
thor believes either the Georgian gov- 
ernment or an American syndicate 
will furnish the skill and means to 
develop the business on modern lines 
and assure sufficient tonnage to meet 
demands. 


Health a Business Asset 


Health Maintenance in Industry, by 
J. D. Hackett; cloth, 488 pages 5% 
x 8 inches; published by A. W. Shaw 
Co., Chicago, and furnished by IRon 
TRADE REVIEW for $5 postpaid and in 
Europe by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Caxton House, London, for £1 5s. 


That attention to the health of hu- 
man workers is as important to in- 
dustry as the same service for horses, 
chickens and circus animals is to their 
owners, is the basic argument of this 
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book and the author proceeds to de- 
velop the subject in dollars and cents 
for the employer as well as for the 
worker, who often has not sufficient 
knowledge to protect his own health 
unassisted. Writing from a_ wide 
practical experience the author 
sketches the health problem of in- 
dustry and points out the steps that 
may be taken to aid. Absence, lost 
time and inefficiency are causes of 
loss to both employer and employe 
and means are pointed out how they 
may be avoided or minimized. 

The entire work is of the most 
practical sort and points out in non- 
technical language what should be 
done to install and maintain a medi- 
cal department and conserve health 
of employes. Common ailments of 
industrial workers are described with 
suggestions for avoiding” or reducing 
them, control of occupational diseases 
is outlined and improved ventilation, 
lighting and heating are suggested 


as preventives. 
*” + ~ 


Steel Making in Nutshell 


The Making, Shaping and Treat- 
ing of Steel, by J. M. Camp and C. B. 
Francis, published by the Carnegie 
Steel Co., bureau of instruction, Pitts- 
burgh, Fourth Edition; fabricoid cover, 
flexible binding, thin Bible paper; 1142 
pages, 5 x 7% inches, 346 illustrations, 
104 tables. Sold at $7.50 with 60 per 
cent discount to employes of United 
States Steel Corp., educational institu- 
tions and public libraries. 


Previous editions of this volume, a 
large part of which represents new 
work on the metallurgy of iron and 
steel, were written mainly as a text 
and reference book for empioyes of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. In the fourth edi- 
tion the book has been expanded to 
meet the needs of all corporation sub- 
sidiaries, not only as a text for use in 
company and plant schools, but as a 
reference book for employes. In revi- 
sion the authors also have kept in 
mind needs of the companies’ cus- 
tomers and of schools and colleges, 
which had been large buyers of pre- 
vious editions. The present volume is 
about twice the size of its predeces- 
sors. It covers the metallurgy of pig 
iron, wrought iron and all kinds of 
wrought steel from the ore and other 
raw materials to the finished prod- 
uct, including tool steel, wire, sheets 
and tubes. 

Conservatism has ruled in the in- 
troduction of new ideas and some new 
developments have been omitted until 
their entire practicability has been 
proved by experience. Emphasis has 
been laid on the usre and practical, 
on what is workable in every-day 
practice. 

As a matter of history and getting 
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a background some of the older meth- 
ods have been described to show the 
need back of modern processes. The 
book is a most comprehensive volume 
for those desiring an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the technical principles 
of steelmaking and treating. 


* oa * 
Wire And Its Predecessors 


History of the Wire Industry, by 
O. H. Dohner; cloth, 104 pages, 7% 
x 10% inches; published by Julius 
Springer, Berlin, Germany and sup- 
plied by IRON TRADE REVIEW at $4 
postpaid, and in Europe by Penton 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Caxton House, 
London at £1 net. 


Investigation of articles similar to 
wire made from the beginning of his- 
tory to the first century, the techni- 
que of drawing and the use of wire 
in the olden days are presented by the 
author in the first chapter. In sub- 
sequent chapters he traces the devel- 
opment and the status of the tech- 
nique of wire drawing from the first 
century to the present day practice, 
pointing out the application of water 
power for drawing, the uses of wire 
in the sixteenth and seventeeth cen- 
turies, and the developments in auxil- 
iary machinery and fast drawing 
equipment. Over 50 illustrations de- 
pict the early methods used for draw- 
ing wire and working raw material. 
The text is printed in German. 


Early History of Steel 
Making in Valleys 


Concluded from Page 477) 


cessful business man in Cleveland. 

William B. Schiller, now president 
of the National Tube Co. is another 
Brier Hill graduate. He began life 
as an employe of a Youngstown coal 
firm. It was not long until he ad- 
vanced from this job to that of clerk 
in the Second National bank of 
Youngstown. Here he met Henry 
Stambaugh, who spoke to me about 
giving him a chance at Brier Hill. 
He was given the position of assistant 
bookkeeper. His ability and energy 
were recognized and he was soon made 
secretary of the company. Later he 
was put in charge of our bessemer 
limestone quarries, where he reorgan- 
ized the entire holdings and placed 
the property in splendid shape. 

He was anxious for a better posi- 
tion than we could give him, and his 
trips to Pittsburgh brought him into 
contact with many important men 
there. When E. C. Converse, then 
president of the National Tube Co. 
and, I believe, one of. the pioneer 
manufacturers of welded tubing, want- 
ed a man to look after his Pittsburgh 


interests, Schiller applied for the po- 
sition and I gave him a letter of 


recommendation. The next time I 
saw Mr. Converse he told me that my 
letter had turned the scale in Schiller’s 
favor. He is now one of the leading 
citizens of Pittsburgh, and Judge Gary 
regards him as one of the ablest and 
most trusted of his lieutenants in the 
management of one of the important 
units among the great properties 
owned and operated by the United 
States Steel Corp. Mr. Schiller is loy- 
al to Brier Hill and gives us all full 
credit for his early training and 
his later chance. 


Carl A. Meissner, now chairman of 
the coke committee of the United 
States Steel Corp. is another of our 
old Brier Hill boys who had made 
good. He came to us from the Joliet 
Steel Co. as a chemist. His first 
achievement was the production of 
“American Scotch” or “Brier Hill 
Scotch” pig iron from Lake Superior 


ores. We had made this iron from 
Black: Band ore, but that was ex- 
hausted. 


Mr. Meissner said he believed that 
it could be made from Lake Superior 
ores. I secured for him seven brands 
of imported Scotch foundry iron. He 
carefully analyzed these, and set about 
selecting a line of ores that would 
form a proper mixture to produce the 
same analysis and characteristics. He 
was encouraged and helped in every 
way, and in a few weeks had secured 
the desired result. The analysis and 
practical tests showed that our prod- 
uct was equal to the best imported 
Seotch iron, but there was a deep 
prejudice against it and customers: 
were hard to convince of its quality.. 
I finally sold a lot of it to the Deer- 
ing Harvester Co. a large consumer, 
on a guarantee that if it proved unsatis- 
factory we would reimburse that con- 
cern for any loss it might sustain. 

Mr. Meissner later interested his: 
father and some other capitalists in: 
the Vanderbilt furnace property, in 
the Birmingham district. He was: 
seriously injured in an accident at 
this furnace, and this led to the prop-. 
erty being sold to the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. now a part of 
the Steel corporation. Mr. Meissner is: 
still a hard worker and as full of 
enterprise as when he was employed’ 
at Brier Hill. He spends most of 
his time on inspection trips among the 
various coke plants of the corporation. 
Two of his sons, born while he was 
at Brier Hill, enlisted in the aviation 
service during the World war and 
both made good. The eldest had a 
remarkable record, his achievements 
in the air service being heralded’ 
throughout this country and. Europe. 
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Selling Logic Wins Farmer 


MPROVEMENT in the farm implement situa- 
tion is casting a ruddy glow over the iron and 
steel industry of the Central West. With 

most implement makers this will be the best year 
since the postwar bulge. All sources of supply 
have felt the quickening. 

Basically, of course, this is because the farmer 
has money. In the year ended June 30 last his 
income was something over ten billions of dol- 
lars. But ordinarily the farmer is not a lavish 
spender, and the experiences of the past few 
years have made him even more conservative. The 
fact is, he is not buying equipment; it is being 
sold to him. j 

The farmer has been receiving a tremendous 
lot of attention. The farm papers, farm bureaus, 
banks, railroads and colleges of agriculture all 
have been preaching to him. They have been 
instilling cost-keeping; they have been educating 
him to the fact that the farmhand is a luxury 
compared with production equipment. They have 
been selling him on the subject of cutting costs. 

The character of his purchases bears this out. 
The farmer has not been particularly liberal in 
the matter of replacement equipment, such as 
hay, grain and tillage machinery, although sales 
of these lines are exceeding last year. He has 
been going in for power and production equip- 
ment. He has run away with the tractor market. 
He has been won over to 2-row cultivators, mill- 
ing machines, gas engines and combined harves- 
ters. 

It has been a thoroughly equitable matter. The 
farm implement manufacturers had something 
the farmers needed, and they drove the fact home 
at the propitious time. A trail here has been 
blazed for other branches of the iron and steel 
industry. 





Mergers Point Way Out 


ERGER talk has been more common in the 

past year than actual consolidations. The 

character of present markets, keen com- 
petition for a moderate amount of business and 
unattractive returns on invested capital, have cre- 
ated a natural antecedent to consolidation. The 
fruits of economy possible in concentrated sales 
effort, minimized overhead and more _ unified 
production are powerful incentives for consolida- 
tion in this period of small profits. One of the 
largest mergers recently effected is that of seven 


Editorials 
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cold-drawn steel companies, involving plants from 
Hartford, Conn., to Gary, Ind. Considerable re- 
duction in the costs of doing business is expected 
to result. The favorable geographical locations 
of the plants merged are expected to offset freight 
disadvantages previously encountered. Abolish- 
ment of the Pittsburgh plus basing system has oc- 
casioned more than one proposal of merger for 
the purpose of eliminating keen competition for 
western business. 





Europe Takes More Tonnage 


EATURING detailed data of the June iron 

and steel exports from this country is the im- 

portation by Italy of 10,100 tons. The char- 
acter of this tonnage which is the largest to be 
shipped to a European country in one month for 
a long time, has not been given. It is possible it 
represents scrap in large part, which always has 
been freely imported by Italy from some source 
All Europe imported but 21,945 tons during the 
first quarter of 1925, while in June alone the to- 
tal was 15,602 tons. Other leading European 
countries also showed a slight gain but none 
comparable to that of Italy. While Canada and 
American dependencies continue the leading buy- 
ers of United States steel, increasing demand is 
noted from South American countries, princi- 
pally Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Colombia. 





“Don’t Catch Cold” 


S A CAUSE of disability among industrial 

workers diseases commonly falling in the 

classification of “colds” lead all others, by 
a wide margin, according to a survey by the 
United States public health service. Disability 
is a shorter, and softer, word for nonproductive- 
ness, so that the warning “Don’t catch cold” has 
a place alongside “Don’t get hurt.” 

In a study extending over four years and in- 
cluding 100,000 workers or more in various in: 
dustries, the health service found that 40.3 per 
cent of the cases causing disability of eight days 
or more are those of the respiratory tract. 
These include influenza, grippe, bronchitis and 
pneumonia.. Twenty-four per cent of the cases 
came under the heading of influenza and grippe. 
The nonindustrial accidents, foremost among 
which are traffic cases, had only 16.3 per cent to 
their credit. Industrial accidents were not in- 
cluded in the survey. 

For years we have been regarded as a race pre- 
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The so- 
afflictions which include 
diseases of the heart, arteriosclerosis and certain 
ailments of the nervous system were responsible 
for only 4.6 per cent of the cases of disability 


disposed to heart and nerve diseases. 
called “degenerative” 


continuing eight days or more. Another surprise 
is that “fever cases’, including typhoid, malaria 
and smallpox, account for only 2.4 per cent. 





Their number was exceeded by those of appendi-’ 
citis. 

Cases of the latter category generally cause 
disability for more than eight days; all are. 
counted. “Simple colds”, on the other hand, lay 
up victims for less than that time. Hence if all 
of such cases. were considered it is probable the 
indictment of colds would be more severe. 
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French Steel Gaining Export Markets 








To the Editor:— 

OU may be interested to know that two agree- 

) ments are being negotiated, which if concluded would 

offer considerable promise to French metallurgy. 
One of these agreements is the Franco-German arrange- 
ment relative to commercial exchanges from the terri- 
tory of the Saar with Germany, which was ratified by 
the French parliament on July 11; and the other is a 
private agreement which has just been brought about be- 
tween the representatives of the French and Italian 
metallurgical industries. 

Although the Franco-German convention was promptly 
ratified by the French parliament, it was rejected a few 
days later by a committee of the German reichstag. This 
rejection is reported to have caused great dissatisfaction 
in Saar industrial circles, as it tends to show that Ger- 
many is less interested in the prosperity of this former 
German region than the temporary French administrators. 

According to the terms of the proposed convention, the 
industry in the Saar valley is permitted to forward, free 
of duty, to German destinations, 800,000 tons of metallur- 
gical products; but, in order that this exportation may 
enjoy the special advantage above indicated without at 
the same time creating a danger for the industry in Lor- 
raine for which the German market has always consti- 
tuted a principal outlet, certain guarantees have been 
stipulated. It is provided that exporters from the Saar 
valley shall pay into a special fund a determined amount 
per ton of their products exported into Germany and 
the sums collected in this fashion are applied to the re- 
duction of the rates of duty collected on such metal from 
Lorraine as is also forwarded to Germany. According 
to French opinion these arrangements provide French 
steel industry with the means of entering the German 
markets without limitation as to quantities and under 
conditions which make competition possible. 

The other agreement deals with deliveries of scrap metal 
in Italy and the exportation to that country of French 
metallurgical products. It must be remembered that Italy 
possesses neither coal nor iron ore, yet nevertheless, since 
the war, has developed an important metallurgical indus- 
try based on the importation of scrap metal of French 
origin. The use of this scrap metal makes up for the 
absence of iron ore and affords also a considerable econ- 
omy in the use of coke. 

The exportation of French scrap metal to Italy reached 
a total of 400,000 tons in 1922, thus producing a short- 
age of scrap in France and embarrassing to a certain 
extent the French manufacturing industry. Naturally, 
also the growth of the industry in Italy, reduced to an 
equivalent amount the Italian import market. 
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As a result of the exportation of French scrap, there 
was established, some time ago, a maximum amount 
which might be exported to the various importing coun- 
tries. This limitation seems to have brought about what 
is described as conversations which took place in Paris 
on July 18, out of which has developed an agreement, 
the main lines of which have been announced. It is con- 
templated, principally, that the Italian metal industry 
may purchase and import French scrap metal according 
to the proportion of steel products which the French 
industry may export to Italy. An annual exportation of 
15,000 tons of metallurgical products, which constitutes 
a minimum, will correspond to the right for Italy to im- 
port 120,000 tons of scrap metal, which is the portion ac- 
corded to Italy in the total amount of exportation which 
is, at present, authorized. 

If French manufacturers are permitted to dispose of 
metallurgical products in excess of 15,000 tons in Italy, 
Italian manufacturers- may purchase in France an _in- 
creased amount of scrap to the extent of one ton and % 
per -each ton of steel products purchased, and the amount 
may increase until the exportation of French steel prod- 
ucts reaches a total of 90,000 tons. Should this latter 
figure be exceeded, then Italy may receive for each ad- 
ditional ton of steel products imported from France, up 
to 150,000 tons, one ton of scrap. According to this 
agreement, it will be seen that a total delivery of 240,000 
tons of French scrap to Italy would correspond to an 
amount of 150,000 tons of metallurgical products ex- 
ported to Italy. 

French manufacturers will recommend to the French 
government that no export tax should be imposed upon 
scrap metal exported to Italy, and the Italian manufac- 
turers have undertaken to ask their government not to 
increase tariff rates actually paid in Italy on steel prod- 
ucts. 

It may be remarked in conclusion, that according to 
the press, before the above described agreement becomes 
operative it must be ratified by the governments con- 
cerned and reduced to formal terms. 

Let me remind you in this connection that the steel 
industry in France, by the reannexation of Lorraine has 
a producing capacity of 11,000,000 tons of metal, while 
only 4,500,000 tons are consumed in this country. Ob- 
viously, in these conditions a large export market is in- 
dispensable in order that the industry as a whole may be 
carried on satisfactorily. 

RoBerRT P. SKINNER. 
American Consulate-general, 1 Rue des Italiens. 


Paris, July 23. 
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Government’s Fleet Experience Is Lesson for Industry 


N SELLING its war-borne 
merchant fleet at this late 
date the government will 

not realize 10 cents on the 
dollar, according to shipping 
authorities. If the vessels had 
been sold in the markets of 
the world in 1919 or 1920, 


dustries is pointed out by the 
writer of an article in this 
issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
page 430. That “the idle ships 
of industry,” as he calls them, 
are more expensive to keep 
than to sell is evident from 
the many definite instances 
he describes where money 
has been saved in the first place by scrapping 
obsolete equipment, and, in the second place, 





. ° Warehousing in the Pittsburgh District. 
immediately when the gov- Page 433 


ernment had no need for them, a figure nearer 
their full value could have been obtained. The 











analogy between those obsolete ships and un- profits gained by the use of new machines. The 
used or useless equipment in manufacturing in- text is plain and the moral obvious. 
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The Business Trend 








Prospects Favorable for Rest of 1925 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


in accord in the opinion that the next few 
months promise well for industry. Com- 
modity prices are growing firmer. Buying for 
future delivery remains restricted, but in some 
lines, such, as pig iron,orders are being placed fur- 
ther ahead than has been true for some months. 


NDUSTRIAL activities this summer have held 

at relatively high levels, a fact significant of 
the basic soundness of conditions. Building con- 
struction awards in July were 65 per cent ahead of 
those for July, 1924. Steel ingot output during 
the month also was nearly 65 per cent above that 
for July, 1924. Freight traffic is unprecedented. 


Mon conservative observers of business are 


HIS record to be continued would include auto- 
- mobile production which is unprecedented for 
the season; farm implement production, which is 
running nearly 40 per cent better than it was in 
the summer of 1924; and bank clearings, which 
were 12 per cent greater than the July figure last 
year. Not only is domestic business good but 
foreign trade is holding up also, with exports of 
$338,000,000 in July comparing with $267,649,000 
one year before. 


NE of the most important of all the reasons 

to expect good business this autumn is found 

in the agricultural situation. Brookmire’s Eco- 

nomic Service in a thorough analysis of agricul- 

ture points out that while of 10 major crops six 

may decline in yields from last year, the price sit- 

uation is most favorable. Of the five groups of 
farm products all but one are above 1924. 


HE Service reaches these conclusions with re- 

spect to agriculture: (1) Price levels will av- 
erage higher than in 1924: (2) major crops will 
yield less, but not sufficiently less to produce less 
cash income for the farmer; (3) farm income will 
be greater and purchasing power considerably 
greater, due to diminished taxes and debts; (4) 
prosperity will be diversified over the country 
generally, except in the Southwest.” 


HE anthracite deadlock remains unbroken, but 

industry has little to fear from a hard coal 
strike, even if it does come. As for soft coal, 
stocks estimated at 36,000,000 tons are believed 
to be the lowest at any time since January, 1923. 
Output of soft coal is now increasing and stocks 
gradually are being augmented. 





The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 
One Month One year 


July ago ago 1913 

Pig iron output (Daily 

average, tons)............ 85,966 89,300 57,541 83,900 
Blast furnace index 60 

per cent = normal. 47.5 47.9 35.5 62.8 
Unfilled orders (tons).. 8,539,467 3,710,458 3,187,072 4,518,000 
Ingot output (Daily 

average, tons) ............ 118,758 123,348 GUE: 5..;: “decnunitsasanian 
Dodge Bidg., awards in 

27 states (sq. ft.) ... 67,895,100 66,578,900 41,178,000 31,250,000 
Automobile output ......00 00 0.00.0... 396,000 SO 7s 
Coal output, tons ......... 39,639,000 36,026,000 32,032,000 39,869,000 
Business failures ; num- 

7S ENO Rae ro 1,685 1,745 1,615 1,336 

Business failures; lia- 

ON = Vas cadictihiceartienniet $34,505,191 $36,701,496 $36,813,288 22,732,000 
Cement ee bar- 

SED: : cecbakes . 15,641,000 15,387,000 14,029,000 7,704,000 
Cotton “consumption ; 

ED -shcseeccajedineiimiisiil 483,898 493,765 346,671 488,218 
Car loadings (weekly 

IED = cccicrnsinovevieinnnn 1,016,000 989,000 8 ee rm 

*Estimated 

Foreign Trade 

SITE tala ninittowsnsvesncntecteal $338,000,000 $326,000,000 $276,649,000 $194,000,000 
Imports vwttersesssssesseseeeeeac$ 826,000,000 ante $278,593,000 $149,900,000 
Gold exports _............. $4,337,842 772,000 $327,178 5,234,000 
Gold imports wee $10,204,112 Siaseoee $18,834,423 5,900,000 


Foreign Exchange 








Normal July 17 ago ago 
IID ccccenssnsstivieserirnesinns $4.86 $4.86 $4.86 $4.49 
III Seaitdtedideiniinanessntiens 19.8¢ 4.68¢ 4.70¢ 5.38¢ 
Lira 19.8¢ 3.67e 3.69¢ 4.42¢ 
Marks 23.8¢ 23.8¢ 23.8¢ RSS 
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Financial Indicators 


One One 


Aug. 17 month before year ago 1913 
25 Industrial stocks...... $158.49 $149.53 $119.31 $53.19 
25 Rail stocks .............. $84.65 $80.13 $70.43 $82.00 
60 ORS: icing $83.75 $84.31 $80.62 $93.00 
Bank clearings (000 
GE siisiinsshivarccines $42,879,479 $43,150,263 $37,507,938 $13,895,000 
*Commercial Paper Rate 
N. Y. per cent) ...... 4 4 3.23 5.60 
Federal reserve ratio, 
OOF CORB. ccti niin 75 76.1 OBE . nenaicccanecns 
Railroad earnings, 
June .... eal tiailtiaailada $91,716,862 $75,776,000 $65,806,740 $59,301,000 
Stock sales, N.  Y. 
stock exchange ........... 32,812,000 30,859,000 24,318,182 6,924,000 


Bond sales, par value..$268,000,610 $283,703,050 $344,188,000 $41,499,000 


Commodity Prices 


Onemonth One year 


Aug. 1 ago ago 1913 

Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Index  ......... 159.9 157.4 147.0 100 
Bradstreet’s index.......... 154.1 150 136.5 100 
Economist’s (British).... 163.6 _ 160 171.4 100 
Wheat, cash (bushel)... $1.68 $1.60 $1.31 92¢ 
Corn, cash (bushe))........ $1.06 $1.11 $1.13 5le 
Petroleum, crude (Bbl.) $3.55 $3.80 $2.75 $2.50 
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MONTHLY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
F. W. Dodge Co. Reports of Awards in 27 States 
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Building Construction 


HE grand total of building contracts 

awards in 27 northeastern states in July 
amounted to 67,895,100 square feet. This 
was a gain of 2 per cent over June and one 
of 65 per cent over the total for July, 1924. 
Residential building in July increased 93 per 
cent over that for July one year ago. In- 
dustrial building increased nearly 80 per 
cent. Gains for nearly all classes of building 
were registered in July over June, whereas 
the normal seasonal change for the month 
is downward. 


Car Orders 


HE absence of large scale buying by the 

railroads continues the weakest link in 
the chain of iron and steel demand. In July 
the number of cars purchased by the roads 
was 800. This compares with 1835 in June 
and 886 in July, 1924. For the first seven 
months the aggregate awards of cars amount- 
ed to 26,607, compared with 74,886 in the 
corresponding period of 1924. Prevailing 
indications continue to point to substantial 
gains in the volume of awards later in the 
‘year. 
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' FOREIGN TRADE 
- Value of Exports and Imports of United States by Months ed 
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Foreign Trade 


XPORTS of merchandise from the Unit- 

ed States in July totaled $338,000,000. 
This compared with $326,000,000 in June. 
and with $267,649,000 in July, 1924. Im- 
ports in July totaled $326,000,000, the same 
as in June, but they were greater than the 
total of $278,593,000 in July, 1924. For the 
first seven months of the year, exports-were 
$2,701,478,000 and imports were $2,389,768,- 
000. In the same period one year ago, ex- 
ports amounted to $2,366,371,000 compared 
with $2,128,184,000 for imports. 


Farm Implements 


ANGIBLE evidence of the improvement 

for agriculture this year is found in the 
record of sales of farm implements. As 
computed by the Federal Reserve bank of 
Chicago, domestic sales of farm implements 
in June were at an index of 154.6 compared 
with 110 in June, 1924, and 180 in June, 
1923. For the first six months of 1925 do- 
mestic sales of farm implements were 33 per 
cent greater than they were during the cor- 
responding period of 1924. The farmer is 
buying tools for increasing his efficiency. 
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Monthly Check Exchange in United States 
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Bank Clearings 


ANK clearings in July were the great- 

est ever recorded for that month in any 
other year. The total showed a small season- 
al decline from that for June but it was 12 
per cent greater than that for July, 1924. 
In New York clearings were 2.5 per cent 
smaller than the sum in June but in the dis- 
tricts outside of New York, they increased 
1.7 per cent over June and 14 per cent over 
July, 1924. The increase outside New York 


Commercial Failures 


USINESS failures in the United States 

in July were fewer in number than in 

any month since last November. Figures 
compiled by Dun’s Review show that the 
number of defaults in July was 1685 com- 
pared with 1745 in June and 1615 in July, 
1924. Liabilities total $34,505,191, compared 
with $36,701,496 in June, and $36,813,238 in 
July, 1924. Except for March the liabilities 


_of July were the smallest for any month of 
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New Demands Are Diversified 


Steady Appearance of Fresh Requirements From Many Sources Supports Continued 
Market Improvement—Bookings Exceed Shipments in Sonre Quarters— 
Steel Prices Drag—Pig Iron Reflects More Cheerfulness 


many lines of consumption is keeping Au- 

gust marching ahead of July in the volume 
of iron and steel buying. The rate of this im- 
provement is stepping up gradually as the month 
proceeds and the situation is beginning to display 
some of the symptoms that accompany a gather- 
ing momentum. In some lines of steel, bookings 
for the first time in several months are exceeding 
shipments by a small margin causing backlogs to 
expand. Though the market still is almost a day- 
to-day affair between producer and buyer with no 
stocking ahead by the latter, there are places 
where immediate deliveries cannot be complied 
with so easily. 

Incoming steel bar tonnage at Chicago during 
the first half of August was 50 per cent ahead of 
July. Bookings in all finished steel lines at Chi- 
cago at present slightly exceed shipments. In 
certain lighter products Pittsburgh mills have 
accumulated six weeks business. Sheet mills 
in July sold almost 10 per cent more than they 
shipped and have been adding to order books. 

Production again has moved a little higher. 
Chicago is several points better this week and 
Pittsburgh equally so. The Mahoning valley is at 
70 per cent of steelmaking capacity which closely 
marks the situation for the whole industry. Some 
further shifts in blast furnace operations show 
some net gain. About 1000 idle ovens have been 
fired in the Connellsville coke region. 

All forms of steel construction 
have contributed to another good 
week in awards and inquiries. At 
Chicago it is estimated 100,000 
tons of structural steel work is 
being bid or is in prospect. Philadelphia re- 
ceived tenders on 12,000 tons more for subways. 
Transmission towers placed on the Pacific Coast 
call for 6000 tons. The week’s structural awards 


A DIVERSITY of new demands spread over 


Big Tonnage 
Appears 


total 32,842 tons. For July they were 237,800 
tons against 255,200 in June. 

Prices of finished steel fail to make any re- 
sponse to the betterment of buying. Plates, 
shapes, bars and sheets continue to show varia- 
tions. Pittsburgh mills are competing for steel 
bar business in Chicago territory at 2.10c Chicago. 
Cold drawn steel was reduced $2 the past week. 

Oil companies placed 7000 tons for additional 
storage tanks and 3000 tons for barges. At Chi- 
cago 15,000 tons of tank work is being figured. 
Closing of two lake ore freighters has given 10,000 
tons to two independent mills. 

An upward movement in coke is 

: ascribed to possibilities to grow 

Coke Prices out of the unsettled dispute in the 
Higher anthracite coal regions. A Pitts- 
burgh independent steel company 

purchased 65,000 tons of early furnace coke aver- 
aging $3.10 ovens and the minimum now is $3.25. 

Railroad buying has not improved. The Illinois 
Central is looked upon as a prospective pur- 
chaser of 10,000 cars if the price is satisfactory. 
The Great Northern has made final distribution 
among different producers of 27,000 tons of rails 
and 18,000 tons of track accessories. 

A more cheerful feeling pervades the pig iron 
market as buying goes forward steadily in good 
volume and shipments by the furnaces are in- 
creasing. Chicago sellers report 100,000 tons 
booked so far in August. For the first time since 
the war no foundry iron is being made at present 
in Southern Ohio. Price steadiness: continues. 

To the shadow of foreign compe- 

: tition is ascribed low prices 

More Foreign brought out this week in the 
Offerings bidding on 15,500 tons of cast iron 
pipe for Detroit. Domestic shops 

quoted $1 to $3 per ton below the French figures. 
German and other foreign contractors are expect- 
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kof Market Section 


ed to make a strong bid for the large Oakland, 
Calif., pipe line, involving 75,000 to 100,000 tons, 
on which bids go in next month. An inquiry for 
4000 tons of rivets for the job now is current. 

Shipments of continental pig iron into New 
England are heavier and are expected to become 
more so, which is accounted for in part by a recent 
order for 25,000 tons of steelmaking iron placed 
abroad by a large American steel interest. New 
offerings are active at $21 to $22 c.i.f. Boston. 

For the eighth week IRON TRADE REVIEW com- 
posite of fourteen leading iron and steel prod- 
ucts points to a state of price equilibrium. It 
remains unchanged at $37.45. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 


Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
se ang July May 























1925 1925 1924 
‘ PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh............ $20.76 20.76 21.36 21.76 
Basic, valley 18.00 18.00. 18.85 19.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern P4&...........0.0 20.50 21.25" 21.50 © 20.00 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh........ 20.26 20.26 20.61 21.01 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........ccccccsceseccersees 20.50 20.80 21.25 20.40 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham .......... 18.00 18.00 20.00 17.90 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton ............. 19.50 19.00 19.50 19.75 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ................. % 28.00 23.25 24.50 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila ‘ 21.26 21.76 21.76 
TING: I sists sccinsinsiocinsbaigaiwnsschesess 18.50 19.00 19.00 
Malleable, Chicago  .....ccccccccecesscessesssereceesees 20.30 21.25 20.40 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago ......... 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del, Pittsburgh........ 19.76 19.76 20.26 20.51 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh ........ 119.79 119.79 119.79 98.79 

*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.26 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville furnace, GVeNS  ....... 3.25 2.80 3.10 3.00 
Connellsville foundry, OVENS ...........0000 3.75 3.75 3.70 4.00 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh............ 35.00 35.00 386.25 38.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 35.00 $5.00 36.25 38.00 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh ................ 35.00 35.00 85.35 38.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh ............. 35.00 35.00 35.85 38.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.15 
Steel bars, Philadelphia  .................000 2.87 2.32 2.82 2.47 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 2.17 2.17 2.22 2.42 
Iron bars, Chicago, mill 1.95 1.95 2.10 2.15 
Beams, Pittsburgh ............... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 
Beams, Philadelphia — ............ciccscscssesscceeses 2.17 2.22 2.22 2.32 
Beams, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.20 2.15 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.00 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.12 2.22 2.22 2.07 
Tank plates, Chicago .............. Gat <a 2.10 2.20 2.15 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh........ 3.15 3.15 3.25 3.50 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.30 2.45 2.70 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.20 4.20 4.35 4.60 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago ............ 3.40 3.35 3.50 3.85 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago........ 2.50 2.45 2.60 3.05 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago... 4.45 4.40 4,60 4.95 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh .............cccccceseeeis 2.65 2.70 2.75 2.85 
Wire mails, CRICRZO oncecccccicsccccssscccssvesses 2.75 2.80 2.90 3.15 
OLD MATERIAL 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ........ 19.50 17.20 16.60 17.75 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa............ 16.50 16.06 15.00 17.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ............ 16.00 15.85 14.90 15.40 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa......cccseseese 18.25 18.25 17.60 18.50 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago .......ccccccccccessces 18.00 15.90 14.65 15.75 
Rails for rolling, Chicago «1... 19.25 17.45 16.75 16.00 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 











This week CAug. 19, 1925)......cccccccicccccceesseseees $37.45 
Tih I Si i Be Dice civesnntedabihcn cance enressiecivenssnsins 37.45 
a I Me a, PO assis k cs cecicccosnnrsvseseseabins 37.45 
Three months ago (May, 1925).........ssscvsssssssssersesereeees 38.37 
One year ago (August, 1924) ‘lela unbitceipliitin 39.33 
Ten years ago (August, 1915) 24.77 
Twelve years ago (August, 1913) 25.97 
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Late News Flashes 


Not Buying Western Land 


New York, Aug. 18.—E. G. Grace, president of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp., has denied the report 
that the company has been negotiating for prop- 
erty in Michigan City, Ind. He declared that 
the Bethlehem company is not interested in 
any properties in that center. 





Chicago Output Increases 


Chicago, Aug. 18.—Steel ingot production has 
crept up several points in the past week and is 
now approximately 77 per cent. This compares 
with 42 per cent a year ago. Twenty-two of the 
35 steel works blast furnace stacks in this dis- 
trict are active, compared with only 12 at this 
time of 1924. 





Dismantles Columbus Furnaces 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—Dismantling work now 
is under way on the two Columbus, O., blast fur- 
naces of the Carnegie Steel Co. The entire plant 
is to be scrapped. No. 1 furnace was built in 1873 
and No. 2 in 1897. Together their capacity was 
190,000 tons of pig iron annually. Neither fur- 
nace has been active for several years. The steel 
works at Columbus also is to be dismantled and 
scrapped. 





Two Furnaces Blow In 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—Blast furnace B at the 
Riverside works of the National Tube Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., was blown in Aug. 17 after an idle- 
ness of approximately 18 months. During this 
period the stack was remodeled and its capacity 
doubled. Edmund W. Mudge & Co, has returned 
to operation its Claire furnace at_Sharpsville, 
Pa., after an idleness of about three months. The 
Mattie blast furnace of the A. M. Byers Co. at 
Girard, O., was blown out Aug. 12 for an in- 
definite period. 





To Simplify Bolt Packing 


Washington, Aug. 18.—Committees of the Bolt, 
Nut and Rivet institute, co-operating with the de- 
partment of commerce here, recommended a new 
plan of packing which may make revolutionary 
changes, by eliminating the present system of 
sales by the decimal count of 25, 50 or 100 bolts 
to the carton. Weight or package basis may be 
substituted. This plan proposes five sizes for 
cartons to permit packing in combination for 
standard case, filling each carton to capacity, re- 
gardless of size of bolt, and eliminating waste 
space in packages. The present mixed case pack- 
ing cost is estimated at $5 a ton. 
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Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch, base 





%-inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid 
wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 
0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0.56 
to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 

SKELP 











Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh ......... 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh 1.90¢ 
Structural Shapes 
SAIS © “encstncicreshbiiensedindabtaviicles 2.00c 
UGE, ccs <ccvesorsnesbensiieniomecies 2.17¢ to 2.32¢ 
New York 2.19¢ to 2.34c 
Chicago — ........... io <cuidiiebiasiiehoditii 2.10¢ 
Cleveland _......... 2.19¢ 
Birmingham 2. 15c to 2.25c¢ 
Pittsburgh 1.90¢ 
Ne cisictecsissieweseresestocn esis 2.12¢ to 2.22¢ 
New York 2.14¢ to 2.24c¢ 
OE SR ay ET Ne ne 2.10c 
Cleveland  .occcccccccccscese .09¢ 
Birmingham 2.05c¢ to 2.15c 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel .............. 2.00e 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing .......... 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality ... 2.25¢ to 2.35c 
Philadelphia, soft steel see 2.220 to 2.82c 
New York, soft steel ............. 2.24c to 2.34¢ 
Chicago, soft steel 0.0... 2.10c 
Cleveland, soft steel ................ 2.19¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel ........ 2.15c to 2.25¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel ........ 2.60c 
Pittsburgh, refined iron ........ 3.00¢ to 4.50c 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.... 1.95c to 2.00c 
Chicago, rail steel ............:.0. 2.00c 
i 2 aes 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.1T¢ to 2.32c 
New York, common iron ........ 2.19¢ to 2.34c 
Chicago, common iron . 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Hoops, Bands, Strips 

Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

I cs I? pp censcccccnte -: weniilcapnen 2.40c 
Bands, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

REE NEENEDsscenequssanehatsccgumintale 2.40c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality ... 2.20c¢ to 2.40c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.40c to 2.50c 


Cold rolled strip steel, hard 
coils, 144 inches and wider 
by 0.106-inch and heavier, 
base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 3.75c to 4.00c 


Worcester, Mass., Chicago .... 4.15¢ 
Cold Finished Steel 
Cold finished steel bars, 
drawn or rolled Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, carloads oo... 2.50c 
Dane I 2... scsteeeienneibabesaies 2.75¢ 


Steel shaft’g turned and pol- 
ished Pittsburgh, Chicago.... 2.50c 
Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher; 
and Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Pittsburgh base . 
S. A. E. Series— 


2800 (8% per cent nickel) .... 4.50c to 4.75¢ 
$100 (nickel chromium) ......... 8.50c to 3.65¢ 
6100 (Chrome vanadium) ........ 4.25¢ to 4.50¢ 
6100 (Chrome vanad. spring) 4.00¢ 
$250 (Silico mang. spring)... 3.25¢ to 3.40c 


Billets—4 x 4 to 10 x 10, ‘gross ton at 
net ton bar price; under 4 x 4 to 2 x 
2%-inch $5 higher. Chicago base $2 h 


PRICES, CENTS 


Pittsburgh, open hearth ........ $35.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer . ...........<-s 35.00 
Youngstown 33.50 - 
Philadelphia 40.30 
ORE See Fel e 35.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ................ 40.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ............. 45.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown .... 35.00 
SLABS 
PON. ccimcctniincivinssstiitoncnetibis $35.00 
FeeMNO WE aievcics citeseeiiisceinanes 33.50 
WIRE RODS 
\%-inch and finer 
POR eiiidncnicceccettiioaienel $45.00 
CREE  sicnctimanineiiiiaiiasinniines 45.00 
IRIE; cccceretictintinntinmnciiguliiis 47.00 
Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over 





___—« 0 Market mx 
Current Rolled Seat on 


PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Rails, Track Material 





Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, milis 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis........ 23.00 to 31.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh........ 27.00 to 30.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 mill 1.60c to 1.70¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base ......... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh.... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 7-16 

inch and smaller, Pitts...., 8.00¢ to 3.10¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 8.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ........ 2.90c to 3.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.. 3.90c to 4.l5c 
Track bolts, Chicago  ........+.. 3.90c to 4.15c¢ 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ............ 2.35c 
Tie plates, Chicago «cc 2.35¢ 


Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 









Wire nails .... 2.65¢ 
Galv’d nails smaller than 1- 

UI ccecitlicatthenionncaphabertnonaniaciasenes 4.90¢ 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 4.65¢ 
POR: WHO... nerictimnnaninhiién 2.50¢ 
DRUORIOE WIRE piccsternsiericeine 2.65c 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted ............... 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized e 3.35¢ 
Polished staples _....... 3.10¢ 
Galvanized staples ...... aa 3.35¢ 
Coated nails, count keg ........... 1.p5c¢ 
Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

q-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts... $20.03 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, Ill., $2 


per ton over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on _ 


products made there. Worcester, Mass., 
and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. Duluth $2 
higher. Chicago delivered price $3 higher, 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh base ............. 3.15¢ to 3.20c 
No. 28 Philadelphia, delivered.... 3.42c to 3.52c 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.30c to 3.35c 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered.... 3.35¢ to 3.40¢ 

TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh 3 
No. 28, Gary base .... 

GALVANIZED 
No. 28, Pittsburgh base ........ 4.20¢ to 4.30c 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.47c to 4.62c 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor.. 4.35c to 4.40c 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered ........ 4.40c to 4,45c 
BLUE ANNEALED 

No. 10, Pittsburgh base ........ 2.30c to 2.40¢ 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.52¢ to 2.62¢ 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.35c to 2.45c 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered ....... 2.40¢ to 2.50¢ 

AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 





No. 22, Pittsburgh base ......... 4.25¢ 
Tin Plate 
Prices per ———— box, .Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base .............. $5.50 


Gary, Ind. iene 10 cents higher 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, 0. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 


Black Galv. 
1 to 38-inch, butt steel ............ 62 501% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron ......... 80 13 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chicago 
delivered 2% points less and $5 per ton 


higher. 
Boiler Tubes 
Less Carlead Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 834 to B3feimch oin...ececccccscescees 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%%-inch 5 
Seamless hot rolled, 344 to 3%-inch 46 off 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Chain, l-in. proof coil, Pitts 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25¢ toz: Soe 
Cut nails, f.o.b. mills .90¢ 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 


Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago 22.0... $53.20 to 54.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago.. 49.20 to 50.20 
Four-inch, Pirmiaghom pk Ta 45.00 to 46.20 
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Six-inch and over, Birmingham 41.00 to 42.00 
Four-inch, New York 0... 56.50 to 57.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham, base..$110.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 38-inch, plus $20; gas pipe 
fittings, $5 hig her. 

Class A "pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
$4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
sail $4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 











$4.10 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 
OE Oe II a essciciaresctanintminted $4.10 off list 


semifinished hex- 
and larger 
75, 10 and 5 off 


Cold punched U. S. S&S. 
agon nuts %-inch 


Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts 9/l6-inch and smaller 

80, 10 and 5 off 

Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
5,-inch and larger ........ 75, 10, 10 and 5 off 

Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
9/16-inch and smaller..80, 10, 10 and 5 off 

CARRIAGE BOLTS 








(% x 6”, smaller and shorter) 
Rolled thread. ......00.s000 50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ......00--+ 50 and 10 off 


Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 65 and 10 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(3% x 4”, hot pressed nuts) 

Rolled thread  ..rcceccccsccseresereeee 60 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ........ 50, 10 and 10 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 

Cut thread ... pe 

° 


Lag screws 
iecidiil 50 and 10 off 
4 to 10 heads ................ 50, 10 and 20 off 








80, 10 and 5 off 
Tap bolts 30 off 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts........ 

50, 10 and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts ........ 
oe 45, 10 and 5 = 
ore 














Blank bolts . ei 50 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 
*Stove bolts 80, 10 and 5 off plus 2% in 
bulk 
SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 


_ 
i) 
~ 

S 

a 
— 
o 





























Per 1000, f.o.b. producer’s plant, freight 
allowed 

S.A.E. U.S.S 

Castellated Slotted 

Ae sigh cnaichachytiadibabtaboesibiancdte $ 4.40 $ 4.40 
ERG ceispnsttibbaiiiniabiiadatassieinies 5.15 5.15 
A 5 saassadectsnsiediontlibesniepcainens 6.20 6.60 
7/16 7.90 9.00 
% 10.10 10.50 
9/16 13.80 14,20 
We adnteaie 17.00 17.30 
4%. 23.50 24.00 
, RE 36.00 36.00 
1 55.50 58.00 
DT co aiimhabblesliesiatiubiecaihage diets 89.00 89.00 
14% 126.00 131.00 
1% 183.50 183.50 
1% 210.00 210.00 





Larger sizes—Prices on application 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 

80, 10 and 5 off 

CG ieeieseneshcyeaiiacciaiaal 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 

" S@U Ait HEAD SET SCREWS 

80 and 10 off 

80, 10 and 10 off 








ieerg 





Rivets 


Structural rivets, carloads Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland ........ se 2.40c to 2.50c 


Structural rivets, carloads, Chi- 

cago 2.65¢ 
**Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 

Pittsburgh and Cleveland....70, 10 and 5 off 
**Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 

GID = iskiivinticnnssitccenetane 70, 10 and 5 off 


**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 800 pounds or more. 





Washers 
Wrought, c.l., Chi. dist....$6.50 to $6.60 off 
Wrough, c.l., Pitts. dist., atsheeeiianed 6.25 off 


Lock washers f.o.b. factory 85, 10 and 10 off 





























Ko’ Market Section 


Market Fairly Active; and Prices Firm— 
Middle West Purchasers 
ported Minimum on 5000 Tons of Basic 











EADING pig iron producers are in a cheerful 
L frame of mind. They are receiving a steady 
flow of moderate size orders for fourth quar- 

ter, and most of them have acquired good back- 
Shipments have been on a 
steadily ascending scale, stocks reduced, and prices 
Following heavy buying in the East, 
the market in the Middle West shows the most 


logs for that period. 


are firm. 


ITTSBURGH, Aug. 18.— Sales 

of pig iron negotiated in this 

district are confined to foundry, 

malleable and bessemer grades. 
Good lots of foundry iron are being 
purchased, most transactions being 
negotiated quietly. Tonnage coming 
out ranges from carloads to 600 tons. 
Despite the limitation of sales the cur- 
rent quotation $18.50, valley, is holding 
firmly. Not much inquiry is in the 
market at present. Interest in basic 
iron is lacking, except for 5000 tons 
for an Ohio melter. Four producers 
have quoted $18, valley. Bessemer is 
firm at $19, valley, and a few car- 
load sales are recorded at this level. 
A sale of 900 tons of malleable iron 
is noted at $18.50, valley, and another 
of 150 tons at $18.75. On carload 
transactions $18.75, valley, has been 
done. ‘ 


Boston, Aug. 18.—Following the 
unusually active pig iron buying of a 
week ago sales during the past week 
have slowed down. Two items stand 
out prominently, however. One, the 
sale of 1000 tons of No. 2X (2.25 to 
2.75 silicon) for first quarter delivery 
to a Vermont consumer at $18.50, Buf- 
falo, or $23.41 delivered. This price 
is minimum in this market for fourth 
quarter delivery. Increased activity 
is noted in foreign iron. Continental 
iron is offered at $21 to $22 f.o.b. 
docks, Boston and Providence, and 
several attractive sales have been en- 
tered. Recent shipments of foreign 
iron show a marked increase. The 
rate of melt among New’ England 
foundries is heavier than in many 
months. Sales of the week total about 
10,000 tons. Inquiry aggregating a 
similar tonnage is before the trade. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 18.—Sales of 
foundry iron in the past week were 
around 10,000 tons in this district, 
at prices ranging from $20.25, base 
furnace, to $21. The leading purchase 
was made by the Pennsylvania rail- 
road which apparently ‘took 1500 tons. 
A large tonnage of basic now is under 
negotiation. Low phosphorus iron 
sales closed by three eastern makers 
total about 1000 tons. Prices are un- 
changed. Virginia foundry prices range 
from $22 to $23 base furnace. 


Buffalo, Aug. 18.—Pig iron inquiry 
totals 8000 to 10,000 tons. Consid- 
erable interest is shown in fourth 
quarter foundry iron and quotations 
also are sought for first quarter. Buf- 


Pig Iron 








‘pending on quantities. 





falo makers quote $18.50 to $19 de- 
Silicon differ- 
entials are being obtained, makers 
say. Present production here is con- 
fined to ten furnaces but may be in- 
creased to 11 or 12 before the end of 
the month if demand meets expecta- 
tions of makers. 

Cleveland, Aug. 18.—Offers of ord- 
ers for pig iron for first quarter are 
more plentiful, but furnace interests 
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Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross tons 














Bessemer, valley — ..ccsccrscsassesessevereesees $19.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .....ceccrsseee be 20.76 
Basic, valley 18.00 
Basic, Pittsburgh .........ccssssscrcsesssreree 19.76 
Basic, Buffalo 18.50 to 19.00 
Basic, del., eastern Pa.  cccccerscesere 20.50 to 21.00 
Malleable, valley  ..crccccscccsscorccerseesvee 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh  .........-0 20.26 to 20.76 
Malleable, Cleveland  ....ccs.cssssseevee se 20.00 
Malleable, Chicago ....0:..ccccseressssevees 20.50 
Malleable, Buffalo — ..ccccccccecssccoseseeses 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa.......... 21.75 to 22.25 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila........ 22.26 to 22.76 
No. 1X, Buffalo 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago .........0 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley  ..........00000+ ‘as 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh 20.26 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo .......cs000 18.25 to 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago rss 20.50 


No. 2 foundry, Granite City ......... seared 2 


No. 2 foundry, Ironton. fur........ 19. 

No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del........ 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila............ 21.26 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 21.76 
No. 2X, Eastern del., Phila........ 21.76 
No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater .... 22.26 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston .... 23.65 to 24.15 
No, 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur........ 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston .... 23.41 to 23.91 
Continental foundry, Boston ...... 23.50 to 24.00 
No... 2 Alabama, Birmingham 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 Alabama, Cincinnati........ 22.05 to 22.55 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham............ : 17.50 
No. 2 Tenn., Cincinnati ........ 21.55 


No. 2 southern, Philadelphia....... 23.51 to 24.51 








No. 2 southern, Chicago.......... 23.51 to 24.51 
No. “2 southern Chicago (barge 

and rail) 22.68 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland............ 23.51 to 24.51 
No. 2 southern Boston (rail and 

water) 24.41 to 25.41 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis.......... 21.92 to 22.92 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ........... 22.50 to 23.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila............ 27.67 to 23.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City .... 28.04 to 28.79 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston.............. 28.42 to 29.17 
Gray forge, eastern P24...........0 21.00 to 21.50 
Gray forge, val. del: Pitts........ 19.76 


Low phos., standard, valley ........ 28.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila............ 26.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace ....... 23.50 to 24.50 
Low phos., English, Phila.............. Nominal 
Charcoal, Birmingham  ........cccsscosve 30.00 to 82.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago ........ 29.04 
Silvery iron, Jackson county, Ohio, furnace, 
6 to 7 per cent $28.00 to $25.00; 8 to 9 per 
cent $25.50 to $27.50; 9 to 10 per cent,, $27.50 
to $29.50; 10 to 11 per cent, $29.50 to $31.50, 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 to 11 per cent, $36.50; 11 to 12 
per cent, $37.50; 12 to 13 per cent, $39.50. 
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activity. Farm implement and automobile found- 
ries have taken the lead in placing orders. A 
Chicago interest has booked around 100,000 tons so 
far this month. 
at Cleveland total over 25,000 tons. 
of basic for an Alliance, O., steel foundry $18, 
valley, is reported low. All furnaces in southern 
Ohio are banked this week. 


The past week’s sales reported 
On 5000 tons 


represented here are not seeking the 
business, and a number of purchases 
have been postponed because makers 
are asking higher prices. Compara- 
tively little tonnage has been negotiat- 
ed, as sellers hold out for as much as 
$1 a ton more than quotations for 
the fourth quarter. This has led 
some melters to buy liberally for de- 
livery in December. Demand for 
fourth quarter has broadened. Agri- 
cultural implement and motor car 
manufacturers have figured conspicu- 
ously in the week’s business. Sales 
by one interest here mainly to those 
consumers amounted to 15,000 tons. 
A merchant furnace company took 
11,000 tons during the week. A pro- 
ducer is negotiating with customers 
for around 35,000 tons for fourth 
quarter. Sales are noted at $18.50 to 
$19, Buffalo, and at $18.50, valley. 
A Detroit furnace has increased its 
price from $19 to $20, base, while 
another coke furnace continues to 
quote $19 to $19.50. Cleveland mak- 
ers still quote $19.50, furnace. The 
American Steel Foundries, Alliance, 
O., are negotiating for 3000 to 5000 
tons of basic iron for fourth quarter. 
Chicago, Aug. 18.—The northern 
pig iron market continues to jog 
along at a comfortable, orderly gait. 
Selling so far this month has been 
surprisingly heavy. Most melters are 
running close on their iron, judging 
from requests to expedite shipments. 
August shipments will probably run 
a fair distance ahead of July. The 
northern No. 2 foundry and malleable 
quotation is firm at $20.50, Chicago 
furnace. A local interest with an 
eastern plant is closing on 5000 tons 
of basic, with $18, valley, the lowest 
quotation thus far. A Milwaukee 
melter has closed on 1500 tons of No. 
2 foundry. A Racine, Wis.. user has 
placed 500 tons of malleable and a 
northern Indiana user 400 tons of 
foundry. A small tonnage of south- 
ern iron of special analysis has been 
closed at $19, Birmingham, on an all- 
rail basis. The lowest southern price 
is $18.50 for Alabama iron, plus a 
$4.18 barge rate. Silvery makers are 
holding more firmly to the schedule. 
Cincinnati, Aug. 18.—Production of 
foundry iron in this district ended 
today with the announcement that the 
Belfont Steel & Wire Co., had banked 
its furnace at Ironton, O. This is 
the first time since prewar days that 
the southern Ohio district was without 
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a furnace producing foundry iron. 
The Belfont stack will undergo re- 
pairs and officials hope to have it 
functioning within the next month. 
The company has sufficient iron on its 
yards to fill orders on its books. 
Sales the past week aggregated 
close to 10,000 tons. The Hooven, 
Owens, Rentschler Co., Hamilton, 0O., 
bought 3000 tons of foundry iron. 
The order specifies shipment over the 
remainder of this year. The business, 
it is understood, went to a lake fur- 
nace. A central Indiana melter is re- 
ported to have bought 2000 tons of 
northern foundry, while the Parkers- 
burg Rig & Reel Co., bought 1000 
tons of the same grade for its Pome- 
roy, O., plant. A sale of 600 tons 
of malleable to the Springfield Malle- 
able Co., Springfield, O., also was 
noted while B. F. Avery & Sons, Louis- 
ville, Ky., closed 600 tons of northern 
iron and 200 tons of southern. The 
H. P. Deuscher Co., Hamilton, O., 
wants 500 tons of southern and a 
melter at Newark, O., 200 tons of 
southern and 100 tons of 7 per cent 
silvery iron. Prices continue firm. 


(Concluded on Page 464) 





Ferroalloys 





Prices Firm—Ferromanganese Specifi- 
cations In Good Volume 


New York, Aug. 8.—Only moderate 
sales of spiegeleisen are being made 
and these at $33, furnace for 20 per 
cent. Large tonnages could be placed 
at less, however, since recent lots of 
size went at $30. Ferromanganese 
sales are delivered in small tonnages 
with the market firm at $115, tide- 
water, duty paid. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—Two consum- 
ers each with 500 tons of ferroman- 
ganese under requirement are endeav- 
oring to locate a source of supply 
which will consider below $115, sea- 
board. Both interests after a week 
of shopping have been unsuccessful in 
locating a taker. The market in both 





aauaegnernunesntsauaveancauqacnuvengneovonngennugtenayanntaautts MUU cMnTTT T 
Ferroalloy Prices 
?Ferromanganese 78 to 82 per 
cent, tidewater, or furnace 
first hand and resale ............. $115.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- dues 





burgh 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 cent per 
domestic furnace or tidewater 31.00 to 32.00 





Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 
tract freight allowed ............... 82.50 to 85.00 
Ferrotungsten standard, cents 
per pound contained ............ = 1.00 to 1.08 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chrom- 
jum, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 
pound contained, delivered .... 10.50 to 11.00 
Ferrovanadium, 80 to 40 per 
cent per pound estimated, ac- 
cording to analysis ................ 8.25 to 38.76 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car , 
producer's plant, net ton ........ 200.08 
hosphorus, electrolytic, per 
ton, carlead, 17 to 19 per cent, 
Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 per 
sy | | ee ee $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 
ton, carload, 28 to 26 per cent, 
f.c.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 
TD $122.50 
tDuty paid 
coananerauatt 
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foreign and domestic grades is firm at 
$115, seaboard, or $119.79 delivered 
Pittsburgh. Specifications against last 
half contracts are being received in 
good volume. No tonnage of any 
size is under inquiry at the moment. 

No change in the spiegeleisen sit- 
uation has developed since a week ago. 
Buyers under contract are taking ton- 
nages in an orderly manner and prices 
are firm at $31 to $32, furnace, on 20 
per cent material. Consumers of fer- 
rosilicon are absorbing tonnage on 


contracts made early this year at 
$82.50 for the 50 per cent grade. Pro- 
ducers are not willing to contract at 
present or sell tonnage of 50 per cent 
— for prompt shipment below 

Chicago, Aug. 18.—Beyond inquiries 
for carloads of ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen the ferroalloy market 
here shows little activity. Prices are 
unchanged on the basis of $115, sea- 
board, for ferromanganese and $30 to 
$33, domestic furnace, for spiegeleisen. 








: Coke 





Beehive Coke Prices ie 
Many Ovens Resume Operations 
—Furnace Contracts Closed 





— 





to scarcity of fuel and the threat of a coal strike. 


A Pitts- 


& ONNELLSVILLE coke prices are on a higher level owing 


burgh steelmaker last week closed for 65,000 tons of fur- 


nace coke at an average price of 


while the more general quotation is $3.50. 


of 968 have resumed operations, 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—Possibility of 
a strike in the anthracite field which 
may spread to this district, together 
with scarcity of fuel at present is the 
basis for more firmness in the coke 
market. The minimum for spot fur- 
nace fuel is $3.25, although few produ- 
cers are willing to consider business 
today at that figure. The general quo- 
tation is $3.50, ovens, No large sales 
have been made at quotations higher 
than $3.25 to $3.50 in the present mar- 
ket. Last week the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. on three successive 
occasions closed for 20,000 tons at 
$3, ovens; 25,000 tons at $3.10 and 


$20,000 tons at $3.20, a total of 65,- - 


000 tons at an average around $3.10. 

Little selling is now being done, 
with the exception of heating coke 
which continues to be bought in car- 
load quantities for prompt shipment. 
The price on first drawings is $3; for 
high sulphur $3.25, and for best grade 
heating fuel $3.50. The supply of 
this grade is scarce, which with good 
demand, has imparted firmness to 
prices. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Co. fired 600 
additional ovens in the Uniontown dis- 
trict, making a total of 968 units 
placed in operation in the past week. 
If fresh demand for furnace coke de- 
velops, and selling prices are $3.50, 
ovens. independent coke producers plan 
to enlarge operations, and 1000 ovens 
now inactive may resume. While $3.75, 
ovens, for foundry coke still is avail- 
able, some sellers have marked prices 
un to $4. Better grades are quoted 
$4.25. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended Aug. 
8 was 73,310 tons, compared with 71.- 
790 tons the preceding week, accord- 
ing to the Connellville Courier. 

New York, Aug. 18.—Coke buying 
is fair. Prices are firmer. Spot bee- 
hive foundry fuel is $4.25 to $4.75, 
Connellsville. Special brands are as 
high as $5.50. By-product foundry 


$3.10. The minimum now is $3.25, 
Ovens to the number 
and more are going in. 


coke is $10.41, delivered, Newark and 
other northern New Jersey points 
The Everett, Mass. and Providence, 
R. I. by-product producers advanced 
prices 50 cents, effective Aug. 15 to 
$12, delivered, New England points. 

Cleveland, Aug. 18.—A Painesville, 
O., manufacturer of by-product coke 
is about to withdraw from the mar- 
ket owing to the ‘uncertainties of the 
coal situation. The foundry grade 
has been selling here at $6.50, ovens. 


Cincinnati, Aug. 18.—Foundry and 
domestic coke are in good demand in 
this district. Shipments of by-prod- 
uct foundry coke for the first half of 
August were on a par with the same 
period last month. Beehive foundry 
fuel also is moving better. -A leading 
seller reported the sale of 20 cars 
for shipment over the balance of this 
year. Prices are firm. The blowing 
out of additional blast furnaces has 
depressed the furnace fuel situation. 


Birmingham, Ala. Aug. 17.—Inde- 
pendent coke producers maintain 
steady output at by-product and bee- 
hive coke ovens. Quotations remain 
at $4 minimum for the furnace grade 
and a maximum of $5 for foundry 
coke, with $4.50 as the average price 
of the latter product. 


OUUCRENYUCEACERUTANLUAUSGRSLAUUUUEGERAAOOO TDA REAP 


Coke Prices 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 





Connellsville, furnace ...........cseceeeees $ 3.25 to 3.50 
Connellsville, foundry  ..........0.. 8.75 to 4.25 
New River foundry  .....sc..ccene 7.50t0 8.00 
Wise county furnace  .........ccsecceree 3.75 to 4.26 
Wise county foundry ... . 450to 5.25 
Alabama foundry .......... 4.50 to 6.00 
Alabama furnace .......... 4.00 to 4.50 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del. .... $10.41 
Foundry, Chicago, Ovens on... 9.75 
Foundry, New England, del. ......... 11.58 
Foundry, St. Louis .....ccccccccsssesceeoes 10.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill. ........... 9.08 
Foundry, Birmingham ................ w- 4.50to 6.00 


TOOUOYESSONGGEDLUOOGLEOACSRSTEUAUUUUAACOAOG EEE DAUHAAOUASEN GA UUOAUUOUUESE ALOU NASAAAEL ULATED 
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Plates 


oe Market Section 


Market Is More Active, 
Awards for Tanks and Barges— 
Lake Vessels Being Figured 


With 








sd 


LATE awards are larger than a week ago, and more tonnage 
P: being figured. At Pittsburgh 4000 tons more has been let 
for barges, and 3000 tons additional are pending. At Chicago 
2500 tons were awarded for tanks, and 15,000 tons are in prospect 
for other tank work. Two lake boats, requiring 10,000 tons, have 


been let. 


Seventy-five locomotives are being figured. 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 448 


Chicago, Aug. 18.—Tank work be- 
ing figured for delivery in the South- 
west aggregates 15,000 tons of plates. 
One maker has booked 1500 tons of 
tank work. A Chicago tank fab- 
ricator has received 2500 tons for 
tanks for the Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., Beaumont, Tex. The 17,000 tons 
of steel in the Texas & Pacific and 
“Katy” car orders has not yet been 
placed. The general quotation for 
plates is 2.10c, Chicago. 


Boston, Aug. 18.—Plate sales con- 
tinue meager in this market, with the 
price firm at 1.80c, Pittsburgh. A 
few small sales have been entered at 
1.85¢c, Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 18.—Plate sales 
are fair. The usual price is 1.80c, 
Pittsburgh, for attractive lots. Smaller 
sales are made up to 1.90c. 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—No material 
improvement in the demand for plates 
has developed. Makers are anxious 
for business, and while some have lit- 
tle tonnage ahead, there is no evidence 
of price shading below the accepted 
market level of 1.90c, Pittsburgh. A 
fair tonnage however, is being con- 
sumed in the fabrication of barges, 
and approximately 4000 tons of plates 
for this application have been let with- 
in the past 10 days. The seven barges 
placed by the Standard Oil Co. of 
Louisiana require 3000 tons  addi- 
tional. The Humble Oil Co. has 
bought 15 tanks of 80,000 barrels ca- 
pacity each, requiring 4500 tons of 
plates, from Reeves Bros., Alliance, O. 


Cleveland, Aug. 18.—Large require- 
ments for plates are more in evi- 
dence. The 10,000 tons for two lake 
ore freighters just placed with the 
American Shipbuilding Co. by the 
Interlake Steamship Co. have been di- 
vided between the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. and the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. For 5000 tons for a pipe 
line for Omaha, Neb., lock bar pipe 
manufactured by the East Jersey Pipe 
Co. will be supplied. About 3000. tons 
are up for 75 locomotives for the 
New York Central Other tonnages 
of importance are in sight. Prices 
show softness. While 2.09c, Cleveland 


or 1.90c, Pittsburgh is the common 
market figure, buyers occasionally con- 
tinue to report their ability to shade 
the latter. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 











10,000 tons, two lake ore freighters for the 
Interlake Steamship Co., divided between 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Youngstown 








Sheet & Tube Co. 

5000 tons, for pipe line, Omaha, Neb., lock 
bar pipe being furnished by the East Jersey 
Pipe Co. 

4500 tons, for 15 tanks for Humble Oil Co., 
to Reeves Bros., Alliance, O. 

3000 tons, seven oil barges for the Standard 
Oil Co. of Louisiana, to the Riter-Conley Co. 
2500 tons, tanks for Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
Beaumont, Tex., to a Chicago fabricator. 
500 tons, General Petroleum Corp., Los An- 

geles, to eastern mill. 

243 tons, blue annealed sheets for La Puente 
valley county water district,: Puente, Calif., 
to Western Pipe & Steel Co. 

200 tons, one 55,000-barrel tank for Pacific Oil 
Co., San Francisco, to Lacy Mfg. Co. 


£ 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








3600 tons, 80,000-barrel tanks for Union Oil 
Co., Angeles; action delayed. 

2500 tons, gas holder, Stockton, Calif.; pending. 

1000 tons, penstock, South San Joaquin 
irrigation district, Manteca, Calif.; bids re- 
ceived. 

200 tons, blue annealed sheets for pipe line 


for Contract Water Co., Azusa, Calif.; Los 


Angeles Mfg. Co. low bidder. 





ISemifinished| 





ee 


Demand Is Fair, and Prices 
Are Steady—Some Mills Well 
Engaged—Outlook Good 








of semifinished material is com- 


CONSIDERABLE tonnage 
ing to various mills through regular channels, and operations 


are maintained on a steady basis. 


The principal mills in 


7 
the Cleveland district are engaged at nearly full capacity, with speci- 


fications on regular contracts. 
market. Sheet bars, billets and 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—Open market 
activities in both billets and sheet 
bars are limited for the reason that 
most consumers have regular sources 
of supply and these are keeping them 
well covered. With sheet. and tin mills 
running on an average of 65 per cent 
and in some cases higher, the demand 
for sheet bars from these lines is ex- 
pected to broaden. A few buyers are 
interested in last quarter tonnage of 
sheet bars, but no sales have been 
closed. The market on this commodity 
is regarded as firm at $35, Pitts- 
burgh. Not much activity exists for 
skelp, which is obtainable at 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh. On forging billets $40 
continues to apply. Wire rods are 
quotable at $45, Pittsburgh, with 
plenty of tonnage available. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 18.—Billet sales 
are noted in small lots at $35, Pitts- 
burgh, for rerollers, and $40 for 
forging. The market is untested on 
large lots. Wire rods are firm at $45. 
Sheet bars are $35. 


Youngstown, O., Aug. 18.—While no 
large volume of billet, slab and sheet 
bar business is appearing, makers ap- 
pear sanguine that business will in- 
crease with the rise in sheet. trade 
activity. Makers have steady ship- 
ping instructions and are keeping 
abreast of their books as far as prac- 
ticable. The going quotations on bil- 
lets, slabs and sheet bars is $35, 
Youngstown, for such moderate new 
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Not much is transpiring in the open 


slabs are quotable at $35, valley. 


business as is being taken. 


Cleveland, Aug. 18.—While not 
much is appearing in the open mar- 
ket here, the leading mills continue 
operating at nearly full capacity on 
term contracts, A few sales of sheet 
bars have been made at $35, Cleve- 
land. This price also is quoted on 
billets and slabs. 





Iron Ore 








Week’s Sales of Lake Superior Ore 
Total 200,000 Tons 


Cleveland, Aug. 18.—More activity 
is noted in the. market for Lake Su- 
perior iron ore, though limited to com- 
paratively small tonnages. One pro- 
ducer booked several orders during the 
week, with the total slightly over 
100,000. tons, and. a similar run of 
business placed with other interests 
brought the aggregate’to about 200,- 
000 tons. While full market prices 
were obtained on most: of the or- 
ders, special conditions applied on cer- 
tain lots. 

Reports to producers here indicate 
that the strike at one of the mines 
on the Marquette range, following a 
wage reduction of 15 per cent, has 
been settled by the miners returning 
to work. 
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to Tuesday Noon. Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
7 WROUGHT PIPE STEEL CAR canny: 
Steel W orks age Boston (dealers)  ......0....0+ 11.00 to 11.50 Birmingham 16.00 to 17.00 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL Be «iiss pnerrerrin 14.00 to ig - Boston (shipping point) ........ 17.00 to 17.60 
Birminghe 18.00 to 14.00 Eastern Pennsylvania EEE AER Ceo es 17.00 to 17.50 
- — rw , 12.50 to 13.00 NOW York (demlers) .--.rmsccmnsm 11.75 to 12, 25 Chicago 19.25 to 19.75 
Boff ‘e (Gealers) .......+-cvereseseersers 17.50 to 18.00 YARD WROUGHT Cleveland ....ccccccosseesese weeenscenne A seis 17.50 to 18.00 
sul MRED coccovensces cocccccscecetoesnovecesecces cess 16.00 pe 16.50 Santen 12.50 to 13.00 Eastern Pennsylvania he 23.00 to 24.00 
Chicago ee ae cet ee - Eastern Pennsylvania 17.00 to 18.00 Pittsburgh on... cscs «+. 21.50 to 22.50 
coaewnats =(Seniets) + Seer = wos ore Ba 4 ie PAN ibeincienitaiediinteiesinte 20.00 to 20.50 
Cieveland RES Re on “ to a7 30 iad BUSHELING cide! ac‘el SHAFTING ‘° 
SIDED sn snitsccieaprenicscnniniainasootonpahigiiots -50 to 15. uffalo .... é x sa q 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ a* 89 to aoe Chicago, No. . PN OO Ene ee no =o ae (shipping point) ...... pooped re eH 
ee SS See a to i ; Teg, RRS es pe eRe “ Pal 0 5 les . . 
Now York “(dealers A scat 12.50 to 13.00 Soaeiesal Bio. 1 (dealers) .... 10.50 to 11.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ove 23.00 
| NS eh RTE 19.00 to 19.50 Cleveland, No. 1 scccvsccsssssssssssee 14.50 to 15.00 New York (dealers) 00... . 18.00 to 19.00 
St. LouisSt. Louis 2... sae to pe Cleveland, . No. 2 mtorr 18.5 to 14.88 St. Louis 16.50 to 17.00 
GRBGG : Sncedisininiecsecvicicnnicrecitenictiiih -50 to 19. tern ENNBY]VANIA — ....-.e0000 3 . 
COMPRESSED SHEETS Pittsburgh, No. 10 wewswun 14.00 to 14.50 Iron Foundry Scrap 
8 RE ERE Be 16.00 to 16.50 St. Lowis, NO. 1 weresssssecssseeenee 18.00 to 13.50 CAR WHEELS 
0 EN PRES SERS * 14.00 to 14.50 MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS Birmingham, iF0n  ...,...csceseeseeee 15.00 to 16.00 
Cleveland 15.50 to 16.00 Birmingham | 7.00 to 8.00 Boston (consumers) ww 18.00 to 18.50 
DUIGIED, . -ssoneutsseascaksoods epptnanasemsonuiaaeny 13.50 to 14.00 Boston (chemical) SF RRA SOS 8.50 to 9.00 Buffalo, hea es sessseaeee 16.00 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh .. .. 17.00'to 17.50 Buffalo woe 12.25 $012.75 Buffalo, steel cecccsccsssessesssenesnen 18.00 to 18.50 
TEMEIEEINT - © ecereccuvcecheptnsorerensexccegetanbinkeap 17.00 to 17.50 Chicago . _ 9.25 to 9.75 Chicago, iron 17.50 to 18.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS Cincinnati (dealers) — .........-s000 10.50 to oe Chicago, steel 19.75 to 20.25 
NS a ae 16.00 to 16.50 Cleveland — ....--..sesseneesssneseesnessenesnears 14.50 to cae Cincinnati 13.50 to 14.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) — ........s.0 11.00 to 11.50 Detroit .......crsessessvessnsssnssnnsssesnnenses 11.00 to es Eastern Pennsylvania ................ 17.00 to 18.00 
Cleveland  .....ccccscererorsresersercesseseene 13.00 to 13.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 50 to 10.00 New York iron (dealers) ...... 14.00 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania. ............. 14.50 New York (dealers) rvs 9. pee ge a naa 17.00 to 17.50 
PURI DS © sescscesceaceses cckncenscocseveech pase to eee aos a — Pittsburgh, GROUT Sikes discos 21.00 to 21.50 
Rg FO a ee ae 10.25 to 10. St. uis . . a RR), REE cs lebbdiclidiesi 18.50 to 19.00 
VONEGS cascccssycsccvesccecccepccosecvgogetonssngs 14.25 to 14.75 Valleys ap ay mw gw Do to 15.00 st. Louis, steel .................... 18.50 to 19.00 
SHEET ee LOOSE NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
AEE AL TREIE AN 8.75 to 9.25 Birmingham (chemical) 15.000 16.00 Birmingham, cupola cece. 16.00 to 16.50 
Cimetem mats  cccrcsreccerersccerecccowerenscoveee 11.00 t0 11.50 Birmingham (plain) 7.00to 8.00 Boston 19.00 to 19.50 
DCPONE:  cosciscscicsscsscocesssscecssvscnsensvestoes 9.50 to 10.00 Boston — a $0 She eg 17.00 to 17.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT Boston (dealers) oO te x09 Chicago, No. 1 machinery .... 20.25 to 20.75 
Birmingham y Buffalo BESET A Se eae Sane ae Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 
III se cencins Deetsteiasmrethhiiieaaeiaa ; 090 Chicago . nce Ee Se © RUOUUNIOE © cecnenter ennai 19.25 to 19.75 
ove RSS RII eo 5 ¥ Cincinnati (dealers) 10.50 to 15.60 Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery 
a , seassausaversanseanereseensces ones 17.00 to 18.00 Cleveland .. 14.50 to r eupola (net sion dealers) . 19.00 to 19.50 
saat es ee erya a amine ef chr nf Se SENT SE bOI ces aoe choses Stas 
ete og (over EM abit 19.60 te 17.60 Eastern Pennsylvania ................ wae TH Detroit (net tons)... 15.00 to 15.50 
St. Lo 18.00 to 18.50 Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 16.00 Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 17.50 to 18.25 
it AEB ccccccceccccccevcesccsosccccsosesccoeons ° New York (dealers) Er RSL 9.25 to 9.50 New York, cupola (dealers) 15.00 to 15.50 
ine STOVE PLATE a sit aaininn in AC ERE EER EE — — a Pittsburgh, 17.00 to 17.50 
Birmingham . . St. Louis vee 12, . San Francisco, delivered ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
Boston (consumers) ce RR Fe IEEE LODE TIE 15.00 t0 15.25 goattie 18.00 
Buffalo -00 to 15.50 = =wIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS St. Louis, railroad ........... 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago eovetnsoneccoceccosotess sete ceecncesesce .25 to 17.75 For blast furnace use St. Louis, agricultural Hitkis 9 % 18.00 to 18.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) $00 011-50 Boston (dealers) cecsevsecssesensnsesee 7.50to 8.00 St. Louis, machinery ............... 19.00 to 19.50 
Cleveland rd fe ayy Buffalo . 12.50 to 18.00 Valleys 18.00 to 18.50 
Detroit (net tons) . 00 Cincinnati (dealers) 10.50 to 11.00 HEAVY CAST 
Eastern Pennsylvania .... anon Cleveland  oiicecresnsssncssvesersun 14.50 to 15.00 Boston 4.50 to 15.00 
ard Sey (dealers) 4 = 4 Detroit ....ccssesessesreeressneeneees - 11.25 t0 11.75 Buffalo (breakable) 20.0... 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Loui 00 to 14.50 Eastern Pennsylvania 12.00 to 18.00 Cleveland 12.00 to 12.50 
t MIDB  cccccscccccesccecgecccvocscsosecsesoes . . New York (dealers) 8.75 to 9.25 Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 20.00 to 20.50 
Roffel LOW ate once to 20.00 Pittsburgh 0o- cevereecseusosors secs sees sess eese 13.00 to 13.50 ee peesetvents 17.00 to 17.50 
TT RIO —nncscerccseccrcvecccrcecse sess ssessonegs . PIPES AND FLUES ew ork (dealers) ... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) .............. “18.00 to 16.60 Chicago 18.00 to 18.50 Pittsburgh o.com, 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ..............-. 21.00 Cincinnati (dealers) . 9.50 to 10.00 MALLEABLE 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 22.60 t0 28.00 Cleveland .....cecsevvessssesessseee wee 12.00 to 12.50 Boston, railroad wesc 19.00 to 20.00 
SHOVELING STEEL "a2 St. Louis .. 12.50 to 13.00 ow : : 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago __.... 15.75 to 16.25 ARS icago, agricultural ................. 17.50 to 18.06 
Pittsburgh 13.00 to 18.50 poralo RABOAP GRAS — to 14.75 Chicago, railroad .............ccc0 19.50 to 20.00 
RARID <:x: sect ctachenenditidsintlnatvecceens 15.00 to 15.50 : Cincinnati, railroad (dealers).. 14.00 to 14.50 
SIRID ccs ncen vino rscsunbusertiosesccesevonbens 17.50 to oy Cineinnati, agricultural (deal 
KNUCKLES, RIN land 18.50 to 18 ° 
Chicago — seornare wae a Seease caer Pennsylvania _.......... 14.50 ers) . 15.50 to 16.00 
astern Pennsylvania 20.00 to 20.50 New York (dealers) .......ss00 -. 11.50 to 12.00 ad anal Bi iss pe to 38.50 
Pittsburgh isnitaaibsilininees .» 21.90 to 4 St. Louis 14.00 to 14.50 ania » PAMTOA on... ccererceseee aon a cae 
St. Louis _...... . dinndrecoectice = iui 7 ona to 18. elie as FORGE FL. ASHINGS, pista a maaiounia, call 16.00 
POO sn Matisienmateanbha vf eee er eene -cedennene seam ote eo Pittsburgh, railroad wesc 18.50 to 19.00 
ago Salkeniiaaaiie stteeene reer eens 16.00 a 16.00 ous BRED sapvaciecpicchusibepecbinerccentnveenevnece oti = i200 St. Louis, agricultural ....... 14.00 to 14.50 
Pt oder ert! | wr 17,00 to 17.50 Cleveland (under 10 in)” 14.26to14.75 3* Louis, railroad scene 16.25 to 16.75 
ARS—STEE Cleveland (over 10 in.) ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Buffalo ras ws aot Phe ee RS PINIOIE  vebaticicnlednacistinenad 11.75 to 12.25 Miscellaneous Scrap 
Chicago 19.50 to 20.00 Pittsburgh 12.50 to 13.00 seg ty og ge agate 
ORE ON ERR sontt at cee eRe” 17.25 to 17.75 FORGE SCRAP over 
. Boston (dealers) s.cccccocssscssesssessee 10.00 t 010.50 Birmingham 15.00 to 16.00 
Iron Mill Scrap Chicago 20.50 to 21.00 Boston (dealers) 12.00 to 12.60 
Eastern Pennsylvania ................ 15.00 ufialo J R 
RAILROAD a ‘ente ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS oe ER AEE ARE EE 19.25 to 19.75 
onl 18 60 to 14.00 Chicago 23.50 to 24.00 Cleveland sebeaepeccesewsestboescesendecvadeos 17.00 to 17.50 
" ge | SF SE SRR 23.50 to 24.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ......... 18.00 to 18.60 
15.00 to +944 Gy | a Ee ee Oe er -25 to 21. New York 16.50 to 16.00 
17.00 to 17.50 Pittsburgh district 20.50 to 21.00 
18.00 t0 18.50 = Tron and Steel Works Scrap St. Louis cnencmnn, 18:00 t0 18.80 
Cincinnati. “No. 1 (dealers) .... 10.50 to 11.00 AXLE TURNINGS rh hese Bia oe eb +: a pore poner | see 
Eastern Pennaylvaiia  18.00t018.80 Buffalo (cre mre, 14.50 t0 18-00 Chicago, cut .envecvcroe 20.50 to 21.00 
New York, No - 15.60 to 16.00 Chicago . 14.00 to 14.50 St. Louis 17.00 to 17.50 
Pittsburgh, No. + 16.00 £0 15.50 Cleveland .2...c.cccesccsccescssesecsssesseeees 16.00 to 16.25 LOW PHOSPHORUS SUNCHENGS 
Pittsburgh, No. 19.00 to 19.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ................ 15.00 £026.60 CHICKS  o.nc...scccrsccosccrccscescccsceretycosers 18.50 to 19.00 
St. Louis, No. 5.00 to 15.50 Pittsburgh 15.50 to 16.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ................. 19.00 to 29.00 
St. Louis, No. BOBO AEBS Bes. Laie... ciccsrssvercderccnowvenessvnicpocese 28.00.60 TE.BG . -FPUCHIITI . . nicserccciccieneceisncsccinsseseees 21.50 to 22.00 
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KIO Market Section 





Scrap 


Dealers Dominate While Con- 
sumers Hold Off—Prices Are 
Stronger In All Centers 










OLLOWING the usual speculative path, dealers believe the 
future holds better demand and prices than the present. 


They 


are holding their material for higher prices and are paying 
better figures for railroad material than consumers are willing to 
pay now. Consumption continues good but most buying is for imme- 


diate shipment and small lots. 


Chicago, Aug. 18.—The trend in 
iron and steel scrap is upward but 
consumers have not come into the 
market in sufficient strength to jus- 
tify the high prices some dealers have 
been paying for railroad and other 
material. Current prices seem to be 
based largely upon supply and de- 
mand rather than upon recognized 
relationships and differentials. No 
mill is yet willing to pay over $16.50 
for melting steel. Several sales have 
been made of railroad malleable at 
$20 and railroad cast at $19.75. Con- 
sumers’ stocks generally are only fair 
but melters are waiting out the mar- 
ket. The Santa Fe railroad is offer- 
ing 3650 tons of scrap. 


Boston, Aug. 18.—A large tonnage 
of heavy melting steel has been sold 
in New England during the week for 
shipment to Pennsylvania. One order 
for 5000 tons was placed at $13 ship- 
ping point. Another. order for a 
similar tonnage is reported at $13.25 
shipping point. Inquiry is still urg- 
ent. 


New York, Aug. 18.—Better buy- 
ing of cast serap is reflected in higher 
prices. Dealers are now offering 50 
cents higher on heavy and machinery 
cast, these grades now holding at 
$14.50 to $15, and $15.50 to $16, New 
York, respectively. Stove plate for 
foundry use is also 50 cents a ton 
higher, dealers now paying $14 for 
Mahwah, N. J., which works back 
to the New York base of $12. On 
stove plate for mill consumption. a 
price of $12.50 still prevails. The 
improvement in cast scrap is attribut- 
able in some quarters to uncertainty 
concerning the coal outlook. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 18.—Sales of iron 
and steel scrap have been small the 
past week except for several moderate 
lots taken by the American Bridge Co. 
for its Pencoyd plant at $17.25 de- 
livered for heavy melting steel. Con- 
sumers are not yet ready to pay the 
dealers, asking price of $18. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—Efforts to 
persuade consumers of heavy melting 
steel to buy are taken with indiffer- 
ence but dealers are holding accumu- 
lations in the belief that early en- 
largement of steelmaking schedules 
will put heavy melting steel quota- 
tions higher. Heavy melting is un- 
changed from $19 to $19.50, a small 
consignment for bessemer consump- 
tion having been made this week at 
the maximum level. 


Buffalo,- Aug. 17.—Dealers dominate 


the scrap market. Scarcity of ma- 
terial and the fact that some dealers 
are short on tonnage for August de- 
livery has boosted prices to the high- 
est levels of months. Even with the 
advances some dealers have ideas of 
values fully $1 higher. 

Cleveland, Aug. 18.—Prices of iron 
and steel scrap continue strong, deal- 
ers to cover contracts sometimes pay- 
ing considerably above ruling quota- 
tions. Mills are accepting shipments 
at a good rate but have done little 
new buying. Dealers believe stock 
piles are getting extremely low and 
declare that if the large consumers 
should come into the market soon 
prices will shoot still higher. 

Detroit, Aug. 17—The iron and 
steel scrap market here is holding 
firm. Recent advances are continu- 


ing, dealers reporting the strongest 
call for some _ grades, particularly 
short turnings and compressed sheets, 
in many weeks. Heavy melting steel 
is also moving in fairly large volume. 


Cincinnati, Aug. 17.—-Ability of 
dealers here to ship materials into 
other districts at a profit is respon- 
sible for the stability of the iron and 
steel scrap market in this district. 
Users here are accepting only ton- 
nages due them on contracts. They 
contend that their operations do not 
justify them taking on additional 
stocks at this time. 

St. Louis, Aug. 17.—In face of light 
hand-to-mouth buying iron and steel 
scrap is strong and advancing. The 
upturn is due to activity by dealers 
and in sympathy with strength at 
Chicago and points, further East. An- 
other factor in the strength is light 
stogks in the hands of consumers. 
This is emphasized by eagerness to 
get in material under contract, and 
specifications for prompt shipment. 
Railroad lists include Denver & Rio 
Grande, 2000 tons; Rock Island, 4500 
tons; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Louis, 
1600 tons; Texas & Pacific, 600 tons 
and Kansas City Southern, 882 tons. 

Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 17.—Much 
old material is moving in the South 
though buying has subsided as deal- 
ers showed no willingness to contract 
ahead. The Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. bought several lots of 
heavy melting steel. recently. 





Sheets 


Market in Middle West Strong— 
Eastern Sellers Offer Conces- 
sions—Galvanized Held at 4.30c 





and producers are predicting an advance for the fourth 


W axa the sheet market at Chicago shows much strength 


quarter, in the East concessions are being granted and 
business is slow. Activity of Pittsburgh and valley mills is centered 


on unfilled tonnage, new orders being described as fair. 


Some pro- 


ducers quote 4.30c Pittsburgh, on galvanized but 4.20c¢ is available. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 448 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—<Activity in 
the sheet market centers around the 
discharge of present unfilled tonnage 
although a fair amount of business is 
being placed. Consumers still are 
buying in proportion to immediate re- 
quirements and are demanding imme- 
diate shipment. A number of produc- 
ers are quoting galvanized sheets at 
4.30c, Pittsburgh, and a few sales 
have been made at this level. Ton- 
nage, however, still is available at 
4.20c from some producers. On one 
inquiry for a carload of 26-gage gal- 
vanized, quotations from five produc- 
ers were on a common basis of 4.30c, 
Pittsburgh, at which figure the busi- 
ness was closed. Talk is heard of 8- 
cent spelter and many independent 
producers, while well fortified with 
4.20c galvanized tonnage, hesitate to 
sell heavily in the face of rising 
spelter prices. 

Youngstown, O., Aug. 18.—Cumula- 
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tive sheet order books are beginning 
to appear with mills in this district, 
to the encouragement of the trade. 
Last week indicated the first increase 
in the inflow of tonnage and so far 
this week the increase has kept up 
at a rate exceeding anything within 
the past several weeks. This applies 
as well to full finished as to common 
black and galvanized material. Such 
makers as the Niles, O., mills of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., ‘the Fal- 
con Steel Co. and the Trumbull Steel 
Co. are running full. Black sheets 
are bringing around 3.15c, Pittsburgh, 
as the minimum, although somewhat 
lower prices are reported, but not 
confirmed, in other sections. Gen- 
erally, however, it is believed 3.15c is 
firm, with some makers inclined to 
ask 3.20c. Galvanized makers are 
getting 4.20c, but are steadily work- 
ing toward 4.30¢ as zine prices are 
stronger. Full finished sheets arte 
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bringing 4.25c and this price seems 
satisfactory to buyers judging from 
the regularity of their orders. Ship- 
ments from mills continue steady and 
mill stocks are not accumulating. 
Philadelphia, Aug. 18.—Most blue 
sheet business is taken at 2.25c to 
2.20c, Pittsburgh, black at 3.10c to 
3.20c, and galvanized at 4.20c. How- 
ever, severe shading was noted in the 
past week in some exceptional in- 
stances by makers outside this terri- 
tory. Business is fair, eastern mills 
operating at 65 to 75 per cent. 
Chicago, Aug. 18.—The sheet mar- 
ket continues strong. Consumers’ 
stocks are low and the manner in 
which deliveries are sought indicates 
to one maker that consumers have 
overstayed the market. A western 
maker predicts that when books are 
opened for the fourth quarter the 
market will be $2 a ton higher. One 
maker is operating full at the ofen- 
ing of the week but lacks steel for a 


weekly average better than 80 per 
cent. Chicago delivered prices are 
8.35¢ to 38.40c for black, 4.40c to 
445c for galvanized and 2.40c to 


2.50e for blue annealed. 





Tin Plate 








Demand Continues Heavy—Users 


Pressing for Shipment 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 448 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—No pause in 
demand for tin plate is apparent. 
Specifications in attractive volume 
continue to be served to tin plate pro- 
ducers by canmakers who are press- 
ing for shipment. The price is firm 
at $5.50 per base box of 100 pounds, 
Pittsburgh. Business already firm in 
hand is affording good operation until 
well into September. Current activity 
is near 90 per cent. 





Strip Steel 





Buying Heavier Than Last Week and 
Last Year—Prices Steady 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 448 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—While the 
general tone in strip steel shows slight 
improvement this week, no large orders 
have been booked. One large automo- 
tive interest is taking cold-rolled 
tonnage at a better rate and this 
has raised hopes of producers that 
better ordering is ahead from other 
pleasure car makers. Hot rolled in 
widths 6 inches and larger is firm at 
2.20c while the narrow widths are 
bringing 2.40c, Pittsburgh. Cold-rolled 
strip steel also evidences firmness at 
3.75¢, Pittsburgh. 

Youngstown, O., Aug. 18.—Hot and 
cold-rolled strip mills in the district 
are continuing to receive a satisfac- 
tory volume of business which is keep- 
ing them fairly active. Hot-rolled 
strip brings 2.20c to, 2.40c, Pittsburgh, 
depending upon the width, while cold- 
rolled strip ranges from 3.75c to 4.00c, 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 
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Pipe 


Mill 
Orders for Quick Delivery—Cast 
Pipe Continues Active 


“a 
Bookings Lighter—Most 





I 





operations continue high. One 53-mile, 8-inch line is up for 


JF creration of line pipe orders by mills are not heavy although 


inquiry. 


Prompt delivery generally is desired. 


Cast iron 


makers continue to have an active demand. American makers were 
low bidders on 15,500 tons which Detroit is to buy, but quotations 
generally were below the market level. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 448 AND 476 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—Most manu- 
facturers could handle more merchant 
pipe business than they now are re- 
ceiving. Oil and gas companies are 
participating in the demand for line 
pipe and this continues to command 
the attention of pipe makers. Prompt 
delivery is desired by consumers with 
new business to place, and consider- 
able investigation in this connection is 
being done before contracts are 
signed. Orders frequently are split 
to get tonnage in transit to meet con- 
ditions. One order for 53 miles of 8- 
inch is under inquiry and closing ac- 
tion is expected this week. Few pro- 
ducers are in a position to enter- 
tain line pipe business in certain 
sizes under three to six weeks. Prices 
are holding fairly firm. 

Boston, Aug. 18.—The city of Bos- 
ton has placed orders for cast iron 
pipe and fittings for its water and 
sewerage departments totaling 1500 
tons. Otherwise contracts have been 
few. Inquiry points to heavy buying 
for fall delivery. 

New York, Aug. 18.—Bids go in to- 
day on approximately 10,000 tons of 
60-inch cast iron pipe for Lynn, Mass. 
Aside from this, little outstanding is 
due for immediate action in this dis- 
trict. Recent awards include 100 tons 
of 6 and 12-inch cast iron pipe, for 
Kearny, N. J. the business going to 
B. Nicoll & Co., representing a French 
maker. 

Three large oil pipe line tonnages 
now are in the market. One of 
them is for a foreign country and 
the other two for domestic pipe lines. 
They involve a total of over 10,000 
tons. 

Detroit, Aug. 18.—Bids have been 
opened on the 15,500 tons of pipe 
being sought, made up of 2508 tons of 
8-inch, 2420 tons of 12-inch, 7370 tons 
of 24-inch and the remainder of 8- 
inch centrifugal. The freight rate 
from Birmingham to Detroit is $7.95 
per ton. American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. informally bid $47.95 per ton 
for the entire tonnage, while 
the Lynchburg Foundry Co. bid $42.60 
per ton on 2500 tons of 24-inch. The 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Found- 
ry Co. bid $45.45 on all of the 
8-inch and $44.75 on half or less of 
the 12-inch; $44.45 on all of the 12- 
inch; $43.75 on half or less of the 
24-inch and $43.30 on all of the 24- 
inch. Standard Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
bid $43.71 on 2000 tons of 24-inch. 
$44.23 on the next 3000 tons and 


$44.75 tons on the rest of the 24-inch. 
B. Nicoll & Co., New York( bidding 
for French interests, quoted $46.64 on 
500 tons of 12-inch, $43.92 on 1500 
tons of 24-inch, $45.25 on 2000 tons 
additional and $46.50 for the remain- 
ing 24-inch. 

United States Cast Iron and Amer- 
ican Cast Iron companies would start 
shipment in 30 days and conclude in 
90. The French maker promises one 
fourth of tonnage delivered in Detroit 
in three weeks, one fourth delivered 
before the close of navigation and the 
remaining tonnage layed down in 
Montreal, Que., at the opening of 
navigation in the spring of 1926. De- 
troit’s vulnerability to French ‘ship- 
ments via water probably was the 
cause of the unusually low bidding. 

United States Cast Iron Pipe com- 
pany and Central Foundry Co. bid 
$1.02 per foot on the 105,000 feet of 
8-inch centrifugal pipe. 


Chicago, Aug. 18.—Makers of cast 
iron pipe have added slightly to their 
commitments the past week. This is 
the result largely of the placing of 
many small jobs. Considering all 
makers, bookings run close to 60 days 
on the small sizes and 45 on the large 
ones. A year ago few makers were 
booked ahead more than 80 days. For 
average sales the range on 4-inch 
pipe is $53.20 to $54.20, Chicago, and 
on 6-inch and over $49.20 to $50.20. 

San Jose Water Co., San Jose, Calif., 
has taken bids on 400 tons of 6 and 
4-inch line pipe. 


Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 17.—Addi- 
tional lettings have been received by 
cast iron pressure pipe companies 
here and practically capacity opera- 
tion is assured for some time. Furth- 
er specifications also are reported. 
For 6-inch and over pipe $40 is mini- 
mum with an advance of $1 being 
sounded out on car lots and $2 for 
less than car lots. No stock of pres- 
sure pipe is carried. Much pipe is 
moving to the Northwest. American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. has broken ground 
on its new sand-spun centrifugal pipe 
shop to be completed by Feb. 1. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 








850 tons, Franklin Park, Ill., to United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

550 tons, Martinsville, Ill., to National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 

550 tons, 42-inch pipe, Providence, R. I., to 
the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 
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325 tons, Fairmount, Minn., to United States 

_. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

100 tons, 6 and 12-inch cast iron pipe, Kearny, 
N. J., award B. Nicoll & Co., represent- 
ing a French maker. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 

















2957 tons, 20 and 30-inch class B and C 
pipe for Glendale, Calif.; bids in Aug. 25. 

400 tons, 6 and 4-inch line pipe for San Jose 
Water Co., San Jose, Calif. Bids Aug. 17. 

386 tons, 16 and 24-inch class B pipe for 
Pasadena, Calif.; bids in. 

210 tons, 4, 6 and 8-inch class B pipe for 
Gilbert, Ariz.; bids postponed. 

191 tons, 10-inch pipe for Paso Robles, Calif. ; 
bonds voted. 

128 tons, 4, 6 and 8-inch class B pipe for 
Modesto, Calif.; B. Nichol & Co., represent- 
ing French interests, low bidder. 

100 tons, sewage disposal plant, 
Oreg.; bids in Aug. 26. 


La Grande, 





| Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





Buying Less Than Expected For This 
Season—Prices Steady 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 448 


Chicago, Aug. 18.—Specifications 
for bolts and nuts continue sufficient 
for 70 per cent operations, a good 
rate for this time of year. Prices are 
firm at 50, 10 and 10 off for large 
machine bolts. Wrought washers are 
weaker and are now $6.50 to $6.60 
off list. 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—Orders for 
nuts and bolts are in fair volume but 
rivet orders are scarce and the price 
is unsatisfactory. Orders for these 
products are far below what was ex- 
pected for August; users buying only 
for absolute requirements. One rivet 
maker reports several inquiries from 
railroads, but closing action is slug- 
gish. On. structural rivets, 2.40c to 
2.50c, Pittsburgh, continues to apply 
on carloads. Improvement in inquiry 
and demand for machine bolts is 
shown, coming from buyers in scat- 
tered districts. 


Philadetphia, Aug. 18.—While bolts 
and nuts are holding firm at 50, 10 
and 10 off, rivet shading continues 4s 
usual. Prices range from 2.40c to 
2.60c, Pittsburgh, on rivets, 


Cleveland, Aug. 18.—Rivet producers 
here have receivéd an inquiry for 
4000 tons of rivets for an Oakland, 
Calif. pipe line project, but are not 
greatly enthused over it. This is be- 
cause of the fact freight rates to the 
Pacific coast are so high as to make 
it almost impossible for domestic 
producers to obtain the business in 
competition with foreign makers. Con- 
sequently it is thought the business, 
if it develops at all, will be placed in 
Europe, probably in Germany. Bids on 
the tonnage are to be opened Sept. 
5. Rivets are weak here although the 
leading interest continues to quote 
2.60c Pittsburgh. 


The volume of factory employment 
in New York state was reduced by a 
little less than 1 per cent between 
June and July. 
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Bars 








Buying Exceeds Shipments But 
For Spot Delivery—Bookings On 
Larger Scale 





demand is being entertained from a wide variety of consum- 


A UGUST is bringing mills much larger tonnage than July and 


ing interests. 
ments by a small margin. 


diate needs and buying ahead is not being done. 
Prices are steady and unchanged. 


to give prompt shipment. 


At Chicago bookings continue to exceed ship- 
In nearly all cases buying is for imme- 


Producers are able 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 448 


Chicago, Aug. 18.—New soft steel 
bar business booked by makers in the 
first half of August was 50 per cent 
in excess of the corresponding period 
of July. The slight excess of book- 
ings over shipments is being main- 
tained. Implement manufacturers 
have placed liberal tonnages. Speci- 
fications continue to show a slight 
improvement from week to _ week. 
Pittsburgh district makers of bars 
have been quoting close to 2.10c, Chi- 
cago, recently but have not taken 
an appreciable amount of business. 
This reaching out by Pittsburgh is 
the only weak element in the price 
situation in bars in this district. 

Less is heard of 1.90¢c, Chicago, 
on bar iron and 1.95¢ is more néarly 
a representative figure. Bookings 
have improved encouragingly in the 
past few days. 

Fall business in fence posts, with 
good demand from the reinforcing 


and implement trades, is enlivening 
the rail steel market. Double turn 
operdtions prevail at the Chicago 
Heights mills. Rail steel is un- 


changed at 2.00c, Chicago. 

Boston, Aug. 18.—Bar prices at Bos- 
ton have successfully resisted repeated 
attempts to break 2.00c Pittsburgh. 
Sales of the week total 1500 tons. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 18.—Steel bar 
buying is fair, but makers do not 
expect much real activity before 
September. Prices continue 1.90c to 
2.00, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—Some of the 
most important sales offices report 
that merchant steel bar bookings con- 
tinue on a satisfactory basis, even 
though consumers are prone to limit 
purchases to actual requirements. De- 
mand from the automotive and metal 
products interests is fair and more 
interest is shown by agricultural im- 
plement makers, thus providing mills 
here with sufficient tonnage to war- 
rant good operations. The mar- 
ket is firm at 2.00c, Pittsburgh. Con- 
sumers in practically all cases ask 
prompt shipment and most business 
being entered at present is based on 
this factor. 

Cleveland, Aug. 18.—The steel bar 
business is developing nicely in this 
territory with August tonnage to date 
running appreciably ahead of July. 
Deliveries usually are promptly ob- 
tainable although one large maker of 
bars is not promising anything under 
six weeks. Steel bar prices in this 
territory continue at 2.19c, Cleveland 


or 2.00c, Pittsburgh although one mak- 
er with some freight advantages has 
been offering slightly less based on a 
2.00c mill figure. In adjoining terri- 
tory, however, 1.90c, Pittsburgh is , 
reported. Hoop and band prices are 
unchanged at 2.40c, Pittsburgh for 
ordinary and 2,20c, Pittsburgh for 
wide sizes. One buyer is attempting 
to shade this price on an inquiry for 
something less than 1500 tons. 





| Cold Finished Steel 





Demand Moderate And Prices Are 
Reduced $2 Per Ton 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—Demand for 
cold-finished steel bars is moderate 
with manufacturers in this district. 
During the last 10 days large buyers 
of cold-drawn bars have battered down 
prices and on what tonnages were 
placed, 2.50c Pittsburgh, was the ac- 
cepted level a cut of $2 per ton. 
Consumers still are demanding quick 
action and tonnage is not on the 
books for any length of time. Screw 
stock is in fair demand and now is 
quoted at 2.50c Pittsburgh, a reduc- 
tion of $2 per ton, this week. Mill 
operations do not average more than 
60 per cent. 

Chicago, Aug. 18.—Cold-rolled shaft- 
ing is down $2 a ton, to 2.50c, Chicago, 
for carloads. 





| Hoops and Bands 





Demand Unchanged And Shipments 
Are Balanced By New Orders 


HOOP PRICES, PAGE 448 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—No increase is 
noted in demand for hoops and bands. 
Consumers with orders on contract 
are taking out tonnage steadily. Mill 
schedules are’ approximately 60 per 
cent and new business is keeping pace 
with shipments. Prices are firm at 
2.40c on material 6 imches and under. 


Underwood Typewriter Co. reports 
for the six months ended June 30 net 
profits of $1,655,302 after depreciation 
but before federal taxes, against $1,- 
255,326, or $2.82 a share on the com- 
mon in the same period last year. 
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Structural Shapes 


"Og Market Section i 





Activity Above Seasonal Level—Fabricators 
See Better Fall Business—Chicago Interests 
Estimate 100,000 Tons in Prospect 


















sonal level. 


TRUCTURAL steel activity is above the sea- 
S Heavy tonnages are 

Sentiment is considerably more cheerful and 
better bookings are anticipated for early fall. 
estimate that 100,000 tons of 
work is being figured or is in immediate prospect. 
New York continues to place heavy orders for 
apartment and loft work. During the next week ; 


Chicago interests 


New York, Aug. 18.—Structural ac- 
tivity continues brisk. Fabricators 


‘and erectors in the New York metro- 


politan district, have organized a new 


. association, details of which are noted 


elsewhere in this issue. While 1.90¢ to 
2.00c Pittsburgh equivalent, represents 
the general run of shape prices, con- 
cessions are noted on especially at- 
tractive tonnages. 

A heavy tonnage is likely ‘to be 
placed during the coming week, in- 
cluding 6000 tons for the Charles 
Meyer loft at Eighth avenue and 
Thirty-sixth street, and 3000 tons for 
the Bronx hospital. The plasterers’ 
and bricklayers’ feud is having little 
effect upon new business, and _ the 
general belief is that the prevailing 
trouble will soon be ended. 


Boston, Aug. 18.—Many large pro- 
jects loom in Boston’s building pro- 
gram. The general contract for the 
Ford assembly plant in Charleston, 
Mass., has been let. This involves 
2500 tons of steel. Plain material 
holds firm at 1.90c Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 18.—Structural 
demand is somewhat easier. Sales 
on attractive lots could be placed at 
1.75c, Pittsburgh, although the usual 
range is 1.80c to 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 

Buffalo, Aug. 18.—Structural orders 
have been placed within the past 
week at 2.165c, Buffalo, or 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh, $2 a ton under the former 
minimum. Fair tonnage has_ been 
booked and production may be in- 
creased as the result of the greater 
interest. 

Chicago, Aug. 18.—Despite the 
heavy awards of the spring and early 
summer, structural business is eas- 
ing-off quite gradually and for the 
season, awards and pending work are 
record breaking. One interest esti- 
mates that 100,000 tons of work is 
being figured or is in immediate pros- 
pect. The capacity of fabricating 
shops is so large, that the sharp com- 
petition for business belies the actual 
situation. Plain material is quoted 
at 2.10c, Chicago. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—A fair amount 
of small structural shape tonnages 
is beine booked by producers’. but 
attractive orders are scarce. A few 
projects calling for large tonnages are 
in prospect but these are mostly out- 
side this district where competition 
is sharp. Plain material is being 
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in sight. 
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maintained at 2.00c, Pittsburgh. 
Cleveland, Aug. 18.—Better  senti- 
ment is noticeable in the structural 


market here. More large _ ton- 
nage was placed here in the past 
week than in several months. Plain 


material price continues 1.90c to 2.00c 
Pittsburgh. Fabricated prices are firm 
by the larger interests but show some 
weakness by the small shops. General 
contractors’ bids were rejected for the 
division street filtration plant, requir- 
ing 1100 tons of steel sheet piling. 
Cincinnati, Aug. 18.—Movement of 
structural material here continues on 
a fair scale. Awards for bridgework 
purposes occupy the limelight in the 
market. Plain material remains 
2.00e Pittsburgh, with some 1.90c¢ ton- 
nage rumored. 
THLE ETL eee Oe 


Awards Compared 


HUMAN 


Tons 
Awards this week ........... ioessdiban s10ed2,042 
Awards last week ...........c.sccse+ ..22,000 
Awards two weeks ago .............. 31,162 


Awards this week in 1924.......... 16,364 
Average weekly awards, July....31,336 
Average weekly awards, 1925....32,783 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 





4000 tons, transmission towers for Southern 
California Edison Co., Los Angeles, to 
Newport News Shipbuilding Co. 

2100 tons, general hospital, Philadelphia, to 


McClintic-Marshall Co. 


2000 tons, transmission towers for Southern 
California Edison Co., Los Angeles, to Pq- 
cific Coast Steel Co. 


1800 tons, office building for Sun Realty Co., 
Seventh and Flower street, Los Angeles, to 
Llewellyn Iron Works. 

1700 tons, hotel for Sun Realty Co., on Sev- 
enth street, Los Angeles, to Llewellyn Iron 
Works. 

1700 tons, vehicular tunnel approach, Jersey 
City, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

1500 tons, apartment, 79 West End avenue, 
New York, to Harris Structural Steel Co. 
1500 tons, bridges for the Southern railways, 

to the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

1300 tons, power plant in Texas, let through 
the United Gas & Improvement Corp., Phila- 
delphia, to the Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Works. 

1250 tons, bridge for Louisville & Nashville 
railroad, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

1200 tons, packing plant for Standard Oil Co., 
Bayway, N. J., to an independent fabricator. 

1100 tons, Lehigh avenue bridge of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, Philadelphia, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

1052 tons, vehicular tube between Oakland and 
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6000 tons is expected awarded for a loft and 3000 
tons for a hospital in New York. Buying of the 
past week was featured by closing of 6000 tons for 
transmission towers by the Southern California 
Edison Co. at Los Angeles. 
to be brought out was for two more sections of the 
Philadelphia subways, requiring 12,000 tons. 
Plain material prices continue fairly steady. 


The largest inquiry 


Alameda, Calif., divided as follows: 705 tons, 
tie rods and fittings, to McClintic-Marshall 
Co.; 205 tons, grillage beams, ribs and 
hangers, to Central Iron Works, San Fran- 
cisco; 142 tons, remainder, to Main Iron 
Works, Oakland. 

1000 tons, apartment, 
and Riverside drive, 
Paterson Bridge* Co. 

1000 tons, Bank of Italy, San Jose, Calif., to 
Dyer Bros. Golden West Iron Works. 

900 tons, Fox theater, Thirteenth street, New 
York, to Taylor-Fichter Steel Construction 


street 
to the 


Seventy-eighth 
New York, 


Co. 
810 tons, building for Grabler Mfg. Co., 
land, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 


Cleve- 


800 tons, Bank of Italy, Stockton Calif., to 
Dyer Bros. Gloden West Iron Works. 
750 tons, school No. 21, New York, to the 


McClintic-Marshall Co. 
700 tons, Rochester chamber of 
addition, Rochester, N. Y., 


commerce 
to F. L. Hughes 


0. 

685 tons, building for Mack International Mo- 
tor Truck Corp., Chicago, to McGlintic- 
Marshall Co. 

600 tons, addition to Pacific Mutual Bank 
buliding Sixth and Olive streets, Los Angeles, 
to Llewellyn Iron Works. 

600 tons, garage, West Sixty-ninth street, New 

to the Hinkle Iron Co. 

apartment West Sixty-ninth street, 

New York, to the Paterson’ Bridge Co. 





550 tons, Globe Exchange bank, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to the Hinkle Iron Co. 
500 tons, Allegheny avenue bridge, Philadel- 


phia, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

500 tons, drain racks for the Texas Co., to 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

500 tons, school, Belle Harbor, N. Y., to Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. Hay Son Construc- 
tion Co., 47 West Thirty-fourth street, New 
York, general contractor. 

500 tons, theater, Lincoln place and Bedford, 
- gage N. Y., to Harris Structural Steel 


0. 

480 tons, New York school No. 114, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

430 tons, upset rods for’ Estuary tube, Oakland, 


to the 


Calif., to McClintic-Marshall Co. of Cali- 
fornia. . 

875 tons, two state highway bridges at New 
ania Conn.,-to the Berlin Construction 
0. 

240 tons, garage, First avenue and Forty-first 


eet. New York, to Harris Structural Steel 


0. 

290 tons, garage, Hartford, Conn., 
hem Fabricators, Inc. 

178 tons, spans for Union Pacific railroad near 
Montecello, Wash., to American Bridge Co. 


to Bethle- 


176 tons, Painesville National bank building, 
Painesville, O., to Forest City Structural 
Steel Co. 


175 tons, First National bank, Ventura, Calif., 
to Pacific Structural Iron Works. 

162 tons, highway bridge at Rockrift, N. Y., 
through Standard Engineering & Contract- 


ie Co., Toledo, O., to McClintic-Marshall 
0. 
150 tons, G. Russell garage, Hoboken, N. J., 


to Fostale Iron Works. 

154 tons, State theater building, Sioux Falls, 
S. D., to St. Paul Foundry Co. 

100 tons, apartment house, Mission and 
Twenty-sixth street, San Francisco, to Gold- 
en Gate Iron Works. 

115 tons, Lock No. 4, Allegheny river, to the 
Independent Bridge Co. 

100 tons, municipal building, Patchogue, Long 
Island, N. Y., to National Bridge Co. 

100 tons, government hospital, Canacao, P. I., 















general contract to J. E. Grant, Manila, 


steel to unknown interest. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








12,000 tons, two Broad street subway sections, 
Philadelphia, one involving 3500 tons and 
the other 8500 tons, general contractor’s bids 
closed Aug. 18 

4200 tons, subway section, New York; Rodgers 
& Hagerty, 583 Broome street, low on gen- 
eral contract. 

2500 tons, Louis Kamper apartment, 253 West 
Seventy-second street, New Lork; pending. 

2500 tons, Coney Island hospital, New York; 
award expected immediately. 

2000 tons, five bridges for South Park board, 


Chicago; pending. 

2000 tons, Realty Manager’s building, Fifth 
avenue and Eighty-fifth street, New York; 
pending. 

1788 tons, bridge at Tacoma, Wash., over 
Puyallup river; bids in Sept. 1. 


wharf and shed for New Orleans 
bids in ,Aug. 


1400 tons, 
board of port commissioners ; 
25. 


1400 tons, warehouse for Sterling & Welch 


Co., Cleveland; previously noted as 1000 
tons; bids in. 
1300 tons, factory building for A. O. Smith 


Corp., Milwaukee; pending. 
1200 tons, Picadilly theater, Chicago; pending 
1000 tons, Shelbourne hotel Atlantic City, 
. J.; pending. 
1000 tons, building for Rochester Savings bank, 
Rochester, Y.; pending. 
1000 tons, school 219, Brooklyn, N. Y.; pend- 


ing. 
1000 ton, Perlman building, 345 West Thirty- 
fifth street, New York; pending. 
900 tons, office building, Thirteenth and Fil- 
bert streets, Philadelphia; pending. 


Ko Market Section — 


800 tons, two highway bridges for Washing- 
ton state highway department; pending. 
800 tons, terminal warehouse, Los Angeles; 
bids in Aug. 20. 

800 tons, state highway bridges, West Vir- 

i ; pending. 

750 tons, Certainteed Products Co. 
Philadelphia; pending. 

500 tons, factory for Mississippi 
St. Louis; pending. 


building, 
Glass Co, 


500 tons, Pennsylvania railroad bridge, Whit- 
ford, Pa.; pending. 

500 tons, Charles Meyer apartment, Eighty- 
first and Park avenue, New York; pending. 

400 tons, hospital, East Nineteenth street, 
New York; pending. 

350 tons, dormitory, Harvard university, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; bids in. 

300 tons, arena, Providence, R. I.; bids in. 


General contract let. 
275 tons, Lackawanna railroad bridge, Harrison, 
J.,; pending. 


273 tons, Elwa river bridge, Clallam county, 
ash.; bids in. 
250 tons, Miles Standish apartment, Boston; 
bids in. General contract let. 
250 tons, state bridges for South Carolina; 
pending 


250 tons, highway bridge, Williamsport, Pa.; 
_ bids asked. * 

250 tons, Erie railroad bridges; bids 
Haven, Conn.; bids asked. 

213 tons, East Bay Municipal Utility District 
pipe line, Oakland, Calif; bids in Sept. 4. 
200 tons, Westley church,. Worcester, Mass., bids 
in. General contract let to E. F. Meyer 

Building Co., Worcester. 
200 tons, engine house for Santa Fe at Wins- 
low, Calif.; bids being received. 


asked. 


260 tons, machine shop, for California Port- 
land Cement Co., at Colton, Calif.; bids in. 

140 tons, dormitory for Wellesley college, 
Wellesley, N. Y.; pending. 

125 tons, theater and office building, Santa 
Ana, Calif.; bids _ in. 

100 tons, South Park avenue bridge, Buffalo; 
bids in. 





Concrete Bars 


Market Activity Develop- 
ing—Large Projects More 
Numerous—Prices Steady 








large projects being noted. The Ford bridge at St. Paul in- 


AN CTIVITY in the concrete bar market is expanding with more 


volving 1700 tons was awarded the Kalman Steel Co. 


Ap- 


proximately 5000 tons is pending in Chicago with several thousand 


tons additional in sight. 


Eastern activity is more confined to small 


tonnages but the quantity being booked is large. 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 448 


Chicago, Aug. 18.—Larger jobs con- 
tinue slow in developing into awards, 
but pending work in reinforcing bars 
and awards are seasonally heavy. The 
Kalman Steel Go. has been awarded 
the 1700 tons in the Ford avenue 
bridge, St. Paul. Within a few weeks 
some 2000 tons additional for the 
South Water street improvement, Chi- 
cago, will be out for bids. Probably 
5000 tons of work is pending, most of 
it on the verge of placement. The re- 
inforcing bar quotation is 2.60c, Chi- 
cago warehouse. f 


Boston, Aug. 18.—Concrete bar in- 
quiry has shown decided improvement 
since Aug. 1. Several projects planned 
for steel have been changed to con- 
crete including 100 tons for a sta- 
dium at Lawrence, Mass. Prices hold 
firm at 2.00c Pittsburgh or 2.365c de- 
livered. Massachusetts road work 
plans call for 500 tons of bars. 


Buffalo, Aug. 18.—Sales of rein- 


forcing bars to road builders total 
about 200 tons and are the bulk of 
‘new business reported 


this week. 


Prices are 2.265c, Buffalo, on mill 
shipments and 2.75¢ on stock lots. 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—Only small 
demand for reinforcing concrete bars 
is before makers. _ Producers of re- 
rolled bars now are quoting a base of 
2.00c, Pittsburgh. 


Cincinnati, Aug. 18.—Demand for 
reinforcing bars in this market the 
past week was brisk, with ware- 
houses reporting satisfactory  busi- 
ness. While the price on new bil- 
let bars still is quoted at 2.00c base 
Pittsburgh, there is every indication 
to believe that higher prices will 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week ......... Seis vikgietia 6,000 
Awards last week ........ ERY 


Awards two weeks ago................ 3,180 
Awards this week in 1924............ 1,232 
Average weekly awards, July ...... 
Average weekly awards, 1925.... 6,353 
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prevail in the near future. 
Cleveland, Aug. 18.—More concrete 

bar work is in the wind but little 

more is being placed on order books. 


' Small tonnage lots are moving in good 


volume. New billet bars continue 
quoted at 2.19c to 2.30c, Cleveland 
and rail steel bars hold at 1.80¢ to 
1.90c, mill. New billet bars from 
stock are quoted 2.69c to 3.10c, Cleve- 
land. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 








1700 tons, Ford avenue bridge, St. Paul, to 
Kalman Steel Co. 
650 tons, Lazarus building, Columbus, O., to 


Pollak Steel Co. 


500 tons, garage on Fourth street near 
Stevenson, San Francisco, to unnamed in- 
terest. 

500 tons, plant for Fisher Body Co., Cleve- 


land, to Paterson-Leitch Co., through Hunkin- 
Conkey Co., general contractor. 

400 tons, government hospital at Canacao, 
P. I., general contract to J. E. Grant, 
Manila, P. I., bars to unnamed interest. 

300 tons, Alrud Realty Co. building, Long 
Island City, N. Y., to Donner Steel Co., 
White Construction Co., general contractor. 

800 tons, coal pocket for Koppers Seaboard Coal 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Concrete Steel Co. 

260 tons, dance hall at Winthrop and Law- 
rence avenue, Chicago, to Inland Steel Co. 

250 tons, Avalon theater, Chicago, to Concrete 
Engineering Co. 

200 tons, roads in Buffalo, 
unnamed fabricators. 
175 tons, Mercantile Trust Co., Berkeley, 
Calif., bars and wire mesh to unnamed in- 

terest. 

160 tons, Y. M. C. A. on Embarcadero, San 
Francisco, to unnamed interest. 

150 tons, Vacuum Oil Co. building, New York, 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Turner 
Construction Co., general contractor. 

150 tons, Armstrong hotel, Rock Island, 
to Kalman Steel Co. 

150 tons, building for Continental 
Chicago, to Olney J. Dean & Co. 
140 tons, Adams street viaduct, Chicago, to 
American System of Reinforcing. Under- 
ground Construction Co., 130 North Wells 
street, Chicago, general contractor. 
120 tons, Bayonne Steel Products Co. 
house, Bayonne, N. J., to Igoe Bros. 
115 tons, sewage treatment plant for North 
Shore Sanitary District, Chicago, to un- 

named fabricator. 

100 tons, Palmer Stadium addition, Princeton, 
N. J., to Concrete Steel Co., White Con- 
struction Co. general contractor. 

100 tons, power plant at Piqua, O., for Col- 
umbus Electric Railway, Power & Light Co., 
Columbus, O., to Bourne-Fuller Co. 

100 tons, work by Ferro Concrete Construction 
Co., Cincinnati; to Pollak Steel Co. 


N. Y., district, to 


Ill., 


Can Co., 


ware- 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








725 tons, bridge at Tacoma, Wash., over 
Puyallup river; bids in Sept. 1. 
500 tons, Massachusetts road work; pending. 


400 tons, factory building for Mack Interna- 
tional Motor Truck Corp., Chicago; pending. 


350 tons, Hirsch junior high school, Chicago; 
pending. 

300 tons, underwriters salvage building, New 
York; Turner Construction Co. general con- 
tractor. 


250 tons, Standard Oil Co. of New York 
building, Albany, N. Y.; Aberthaw Co., 
Boston, general contractor. 

200 tons, two bridges for Wabash railroad 
at Decatur, Ill.; pending. 

200 tons, produce house for Swift & Co., 
at Sioux City, Iowa; pending. 

100 tons, New York Transfer Co. garage, 
New York; pending. 


Tonnage unstated, 7-story hotel at 6241 Win- 


throp avenue, Chicago. Plans by McNally, 
Quinn & Co., 10 South LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago. 


Tonnage unstated, 7-story recreation building 
at Wabash and Congress streets, Chicago. 
Plans by Alfred S. Alschuler, 28 East Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago. 
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Bot Market Section 





Rails, Cars 





Hope in Equipment Market Cen- 
ters in Western Roads—Rails 
and Track Accessories Active 
















UILDERS of railroad rolling stock are turning to the western 
roads to lead them out of the present dullness in equipment 


buying. 


The Illinois Central inquiry for 1000 to 5000 box cars 


may be enlarged to 10,000 if prices are right. The Great Northern 
closed on 27,000 tons of rails and 18,000 tons of accessories. New 
York Central again is seeking 75 locomotives. 


RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 448 


Chicago, Aug. 18.—The Great 
Northern railroad distribution of 27,- 
000 tons of rails is 12,000 tons to 
Illinois Steel Co., 10,000 tons to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. and 5000 tons to In- 
land Steel Co. The Great Northern 
also has placed 17,000 to 18,000 tons 
of fastenings, including 12,500 kegs of 
spikes and bolts and 5250 tons of 
tie plates, most of which came to 
Chicago district makers. The Great 
Northern material is for fall delivery. 

The New York Central has placed 
1800 tons of rails additional on its 
contract with the leading maker. 
Many western roads are shaping up 
their rail and track fastening  pro- 
grams, and earlier buying than usual 
is looked for. 

It now is reported that the Illinois 
Central inquiry for 1000 box cars may 
be expanded to a total of 10,000 cars 
provided prices are right. 





continues restricted, with little featur- 
ing buying or inquiry. According to 
a recent announcement, the Gulf 
Coast Line has laid out an improve- 
ment program, which includes the pur- 
chase of 500 box cars, 250 gondolas 
and $230,000 for dining cars. The 
International Great Northern has an 
improvement program which includes 
$460,000 for the rebuilding of loco- 
motives, cars and other equipment. 
The leading locomotive order calls for 
ten Santa Fe type for the Central of 
Georgia, awarded the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. This builder has also 
booked a locomotive for the W. B. 
Harteson Lumber Co. and a _ switch 
engine for the Commonwealth Steel 


0. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—Consumer de- 
mand for miscellaneous track fasten- 
ings is spotty. Specifications for 
track bolts are coming out freely. 
No large tonnage is involved but the 
volume has improved. Track bolts 
range from 3.90c to 4.15c. Spike busi- 
ness is dull. Large railroad spikes 
are quoted at 2.80c, Pittsburgh, in 
earloads. No urgent buying of small 
spikes is apparent although the price 
is firm at 3.10c, Pittsburgh. Buying 
of tie plates is slow at $47 per ton, 
Pittsburgh. Light rails are held at 
1.60¢c to 1.70c, Pittsburgh. Producers 
report slightly better demand for light 
rails. 

Cleveland, Aug. 18.—Inquiries for 
75 locomotives of three types have 
been issued by the New York Central 
railroad. Some months ago this 
system inquired but never acted upon 


a lot of 100 locomotives and it is 
thought the present proposition is a 
revival of the former one. 





ORDERS PLACED 











Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Co., 17 tank cars, 
to the Middletown Car Co. 

Columbus, Delaware & Marion Electric Co., 
two parlor cars, to the American Car 


Foundry Co. 

M. K. Northam, five tank cars, to the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, 20 tank cars, to 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 

Southern Australian Railways, 25 combination 
passenger and baggage motor cars, to the 
J. G. Brill Co. 





ORDERS PENDING 














Chicago & Northwestern, 3250 cars, 1000 box, 
1000 automobile, 500 stock, 500 flat and 2060 
refrigerator ears and 50 passenger cars; in- 
quiry contingent on issuance of trust notes. 

Delaware, Lackawanna Western, 15 coaches; 
pending. 

Gulf Coast Line, 500 box cars and 250 gon- 
dolas and $230,000 of dining cars; tentative 


program. 

Illinois Central, 1000 to 10,000 box cars; con- 
tingent upon price quoted. 

Oliver Iron Mine Co., 200 ore cars; bids 
asked. 

Warner Sugar Co., Cuba, 75 
pending. 


‘Cane cars; 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp., 
Chicago, reports current assets of 
$13,521,745 against current liabilities 
of $2,632,998, leaving working capi- 
tal of $10,888,747 for the period end- 
ed June 30. 





Wire 


Spring Terms 
nounced—Demand For Wire and 
Nails Increases 


in Fence An- 





not sufficient to cause operating schedules to be increased. 


D EMAND is increasing for all lines in this market but it is 


Production and shipments are well balanced and mill stocks 
are not being enlarged. Fencing producers have announced spring 
terms, which usually stimulates ordering of this material ahead 
of demand. Country jobbers continue to be better buyers. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 448 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 18. —Fencing man- 
ufacturers have announced spring dat- 
ing terms, effective to jobbers as of 
Aug. 17, of 2 per cent discount for 
cash March 10, with an additional al- 
lowance at 6 per cent on anticipated 
business. 

A strong undertone is apparent in 
the wire and wire products market. 
Demand for plain wire and fencing 
is gaining momentum and while in- 
coming business is not sufficient to 
warrant the enlargement of operating 
schedules incoming business will not 
permit much material to reach stock. 
A similar condition exists in connec- 
tion with nails. Mill stocks of this 
product are low and current business 
prevents enlargement of warehouse re- 
serves at present operations. 

Boston, Aug. 18.—A sale of 200 
tons of wire at 2.70c Worcester was 
recently negotiated: Prices are spotty, 
some sales still being made at 2.65c 
Worcester. Nails are dull. Fencing is 
in better demand and plain wire in- 
quiry is reported improved. 

Chicago, Aug. 18.—Bookings of wire 
and nails have not increased mate- 
rially nor have prices strengthened 
materially, but from week to week 
the outlook improves. Every indica- 
tion still points to decidedly better 
buying in the wheat and corn belts 


' shortly. Country jobbers continue to 
be slightly better buyers. Plain wire 
is unchanged at 2.55¢ to 2.60c, western 
mill, and wire nails at 2.70c to 2.75c. 


New ES and Mills 
Planned by Weirton 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—Extensive im- 
provements and additions are to be 
made to the plant of the Weirton 
Steel Co. at Weirton, W. Va. under a 
program just announced the company 
will add 45 by-product ovens and an- 
other blast furnace of 800 tons daily 
capacity, bringing its total pig iron 
capacity to 550,000 tons annually. It 


, also will increase the number of its 


open hearths, the total annual ¢ca- 
pacity to be 800,000 tons. Construc- 
tion of a new tube mill will be 
started when the company’s engineers 
return from Germany. More sheet 
mills are to be added to widen the 
range of production. 

Plans for loading and unloading 
docks now are in the hands of govern- 
ment authorities. Plans have been ap- 
proved for a new storage yard at 
Weirton, to be equipped with over- 
head cranes to handle 100,000 tons 
of scrap and pig iron. 
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Kid Market Section 








Nonferrous Metals 


Nonferrous 


Metals Continue In Active De- 


mand and Prices Are Firm Except on Tin— 
Most Buying Is For Domestic Account 








Prices of the Week 


——Copper—— Spot Lead 
Electro Lake Casting Tin, N.Y. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
delivered delivered refinery Straits Lead East Zinc 98-99% Spot Ingot 
Cents per pound 

Ms s:'-. Ue Bi puicinecinsicdtinesAissunsocaninaheds nscibainaninteliageasabeadl 14.75 14.87% 14.00 58.121, 9.85 9.75 7.52% 27.00 18.00 34.00 
Pa TE esbitn bcos encheiies sins (ine sannion econ esau aehonbensoeclon 14.75 14.87% 14.00 57.75 10.00 9.85 7.52% 27.00 18.12% 34.00 
Pee | Ty cose trcish eh ie tiionineneaine 14.75 14.87% 14.00 58.25 10.05 10.00 7.55 27.00 18.12% 34.00 
MEE BE;  dngsinaanigaiiversbiepsteokisertsnsbtidhlavcaaineabeoubincegs tela 14.87% 15.00 14.12% 57.75 10.15 10.00 7.6214 27.00 17.75 34.00 
NE, BEF ects dileeaiiind tel eihidinetdjaa nab 14.87% 15.00 14.12% 57.50 10.15 10.00 7.65 27.00 17.75 34.00 





EW YORK, Aug. 18.—Buying 

of metals is active again after 

having been dull for several 

days on account of the recent 
break in the London market. During 
the lull prices generally held firm and 
now are strong with tin an exception. 
In the latter metal buying is dull and 
prices weak. In most metals the buy- 
ing is much more for domestic use 
than for export, with users generally 
interested into October. Stocks of all 
metals are comparatively low and 
production rates little changed from 
last spring, being generally on the 
side of shrinkage. 


Copper.—Buying now is mostly for 
September and October, with users 
well covered for August and produc- 
ers booked almost full. In fact, some 
producers say they have no metal 
available above contracts for August 
shipment, and not a great deal for 
September.- Business in products has 
picked up, especially in rolled brass, 
while in wire it is steady at a good 
volume, but in casting the improve- 
ment has not been large over the 
comparatively dull business of early 
summer. For some time the talk has 
been of 15-cent copper, and the mar- 
ket now has reached 14.87% delivered 
in the east, with statistics indicating 
a strong position. 

Tin—-The white metal has been 
slipping down hill lately, with not 
much buying. Deliveries continue 
large. Arrivals at the middle of this 
month had been 4000 tons, with a 
good amount still due, so that the 
total for the month probably will be 
at least as large*as the average. How- 
ever, nearly all of the metal is sold 
into consumption before it is landed, 
so that spot remains at a _ slight 
premium, with a tendency to elimi- 
nate it. The price went well above 
59.00ec and now has fallen about 2 
cents. 

Zinc.—Prime western has changed 
little in price lately, while high grade 
has held steady at 8.75c delivered. The 
former now is 7.62%c E. St. Louis, 
with some smelters asking more. The 
strength of the ore market has been 
an important factor back of the metal. 
Metal is being sold largely for the 
latter part of August and September, 
and a little has been sold for Octo- 
ber. From some smelters the latter 
position can be obtained without a 
premium while others are not inter- 
ested in selling that far ahead. 


Lead.—Smelters continue to have 
a hard time to meet the demands of 
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the market, but most users now are 
well covered on needs for August 
and September directly with producers. 
Today a little demand for August 
was heard, a fair amount for Septem- 
ber and some for October. Some 
users have had to seek metal in the 
open market to be certain of a plenti- 
ful supply, with large producers tak- 
ing care only of regular customers, 
and on these lots a variety of prices 
has been done, each one being almost 
a matter of individual negotiation. At 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 























SHEETS 
High brass 19.12% 
Copper, hot rolled ‘ 22.75 
Zine, ga. 9 to 17 ‘ 10.50 
Lead full sheets (cut %c more) 13.00 to 13.50 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 
gage 87.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
High brass ......... 23.75 
IIE «asp octnxsterdsedadotebestencbuckdntentenecebegein 24.75 
RODS 
High brass (round % to 
| Rapp Mr Peeve ket 5< Nan =n ore ae 16.6214 
Naval brass 19.62% 
WIRE 
CIE iid cncentsicstimithewuiegssnntiidodaeds 16.3714 to 16.6244 
High brass ........ 19.62% 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
RN OU © Kctipmretevtcn dan nGsrudsncectaaay 9.25 
CINE nisvnsds cpcasinaiin cul Penneivihtnbicbicnes 9.50 to 10.00 
ES gpennine se: 8 APS 9.00 to 9.50 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
DOE OWE: Ssescinscbicinacla tian tascc abil 7.50 
RNID || ansanuaidsintsion on ebemecaaniiioetl 8.25 to 8.50 
SOMIIUEE. * Gonissecechs<hescuecenncuntndeadoican Veins 7.25 to 7.75 
ZINC 
PE: CRUE nic anssvied sonenibicadipielagubniiivatagmnies 4.75 
I PUIOEED - ciiscecicp ick cnccccheuitlsescdbaclabeesees 4.25 to 4.75 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
DEO ES GUE sccancdikoertuts ctmnteridanenina 12.00 














CIPRO coecccnsaciievincvcrasckessnbubhjueciusncantuaaes 11.50 to 11.75 
Chavebiited >. cidncetsicctinnticinnbincaman 11.50 to 12.50 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 
UE TORT. | saidicaversonpescncrindpeinatncigenbion 8.75 
Chicago . 9.00to 9.25 
CCMIIIE .  sicishtennicictdcidintghiabeniacigmoiciaal 8.25 to 8.75 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
Chev sid ssc hiveiidiccrintsiciads widen 7.50 to 8.00 
YELLOW BRASS BORINGS 
Chicago 8.00 
Cleveland 7.50 
LIGHT COPPER 
New York ... a 10.00 
Chicago _...... .. 10.50 to 11.00 
ON OEE WATE 9.25 to 9.75 
LIGHT BRASS 
CES RRIIO | idcsecks scicltsndedbeibabediilewcn citaites 7.50 to 7.75 
Cleveland ccc 6.00 to 6.25 





ALUMINUM 
Borings, Cleveland 
Old sheet and cast, Cleveland 


sivepianovedsabepoetinadta 11.00 to 12.00 
«+. 17.00 to 17.50 
Cleveland 20.00 to 21.50 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 
Brass ingot 85-5-5-5 


Clippings, 


covecsoresce 23.00 
12.25 to 12.75 


Aeeeccreeeeesrescces 


present these prices are around 10c, 
with the American Smelting contract 
price 9.25c. 





| Coke By-Products - 





Benzol Scarce, Higher Prices Paid— 
Sulphate Market Quiet 


New York, Aug. 18.—-Scarcity of 
benzol is leading to _ substantial 
premiums in some quarters. As high 
as 32 cents for pure material in tank 
car lots is reported as done for near- 
by delivery. Regular customers of 
some of the léading sellers, however, 
are still able to get an occasional lot 
for shipment in about 10 days at 25 
cents per gallon. 

Rubber producers are still heavy 
buyers of pure and 90 per cent benzol. 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 











Spot Contract 
Pure benzol ee eed 
Toluol OSG . :, mine 
Solvent naphtha ......ccccccrcceseeed ee 
Commercial Xylol © .......cccccscceecee Cee. . ccaccsediennuns 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 


| eee 0.23 to00.24 0.22 to 0.23 
Naphthalene 
WAGOE  Siiicckiterowe 0.0514 to 0.0644 0.05% to 0.06% 
Naphthalene 
OED secetitinesegies 0.0614 to 0.0714 0.06% to 0.07% 


Per 160 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia $2.72% 


erecvecceees Deh PZ  — cvvcvececeserece 





Lacquer manufacturers are also ac- 
tive buyers of distillates. 


Benzol may be quoted at 25 cents 
works for material in carload /ots 
in tanks and 30 cents in drums and 
90 per cent, 24 cents in tanks and 
29 cents in drums. Solvent naphtha 
may be quoted at 25 cents works in 
tanks and 30 cents in drums and 
commercial xylol and toluol, 26 cents 
in tanks and 31 cents in dums. Phenol 
is easy at 22 to 23 cents works for 
material in carload lots. 

Following recent contract buying by 
the fertilizer interests, the sulphate 
of ammonia market is quiet with 
prices nominally unchanged at $2.72'% 
works for domestic account and $2.50 
to $2.55 port, for material in double 
bags, for export. Naphthatere inay 
be quoted at 6% to 7% cents per 
pound, producers’ plants, in balls and © 
5% to 6% cents, in flakes. 
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ko? Market Section 
Coast Buying Is Good 


Structural Activity Continues—Pipe and Transmission 
Lines Call for Much Steel 


BY AIR MAIL 


AN FRANCISCO, Aug. 15.—Fea- 
S turing the steel market on the 
Pacific Coast this week was the 
letting of twelve structural awards 
totaling over 11,000 tons, the largest 
of which involved 6000 tons of trans- 
mission towers for the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. at Los Angeles. 
Building activity is being well main- 
tained. Permits issued in San Fran- 
cisco for July numbered 18 and to- 
taled $5,102,987, compared with 776 
permits aggregating $3,188,466 for 
the same period of 1924. Up to and 
including Aug. 11, 1348 permits with 
a value of $4,029,751 had been issued 
in Los Angeles compared with 1366 
permits and an estimated valuation 
of $4,474,223 for the corresponding 
period in July and 1288 permits with 
a value of $3,778,769 for the corre- 
sponding period of August 1924. 
Pig Iron and Coke 


The only order of importance for 
pig iron placed on the coast this week 
involved 500 tons of foundry iron, 
2.75 to 38.25 silicon, for the Southern 
Pacific Co., part of the inquiry put 
out several weeks ago for 1000 to 
1500 tons, 500 tons of which was re- 
ported placed last week. The remain- 
ing 500 tons under this inquiry will 
not be placed, but this company has 
issued a new inquiry for 500 tons of 
2.75 to 3.25 silicon foundry iron bids 
on which will be opened Aug. 20. 
Other sales involved small spot lots. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


While the local mills have been 
booking some business in merchant 
bars at 2.45c f.o.b. mill, only small 
lots have been involved. One San 
Francisco interest has placed 200 tons 
at 2.35c f.o.b. cars with an eastern 
mill and it is thought the local pro- 
ducers will readjust their prices soon. 

Inquiries and sales of reinforcing 
bars show improvement but small lots 
for the most part. More awards of 
100. tons or over were placed this 
week than in the past six or seven 
weeks. Six lots aggregating over 1600 
tons were let. Prices continue firm 
at 3.35c f.o.b. San Francisco in car 
load lots but the 3.80c less than car- 
load price is by no means firm. 

Movement of cold rolled material is 
confined to comparatively small 
prompt lots. During the past week 
or two prices have eased and while 
some mills continue to quote 2.60c 
base Pittsburgh or equivalent, 2.50c 
and 2.55c has been quoted lately and 
business placed at this figure. 

Plate awards this week involved only 
three lots of over 100 tons. The Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corp. in Los Angeles 
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has placed 500 tons, Lacy Mfg. Co. 
took 200 tons for a 55,000 barrel tank 
for the Pacific Oil Co. and the West- 
ern Pipe & Steel Co. 243 tons of blue 
annealed sheet for a pipe line at 
Puente, Calif. New inquiries involve 
300 tons for the Southern Pacific Co. 
and 1500 tons for a pipe line at Eu- 
gene, Ore., bids on which were re- 
jected July 18 and will now come up 
Sept. 1. The total of pending busi- 
ness aggregates over 85,000 tons. In- 
terest is centered in the opening of 
bids Sept. 4 for the Mokelumne pipe 
line project at Oakland. Over eighty 
concerns are figuring on all or part 
of this contract. While 2.35c is con- 
sidered the general run of the market 
2.30c has been quoted on large de- 
sirable lots. 

Structural lettings this week have 


been heavy. Dyer Bros. took 1800 
tons for two bank buildings in San 
Jose and Stockton; Llewellyn Iron 
Works 3000 tons for two buildings in 
Los Angeles and the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. in Los Angeles 
placed 4000 tons of transmission 
towers with Newport News Ship- 
building Co. and 2000 tons with the 
Pacific Coast Steel Co. Pending busi- 
ness involves over 11,000 tons. Prices 
now range from 2.35c on large lots of 
500 tons and up to 2.40c cif. for 
the ordinary run of the market. 


Other Finished Material 


While no awards of cast iron pipe 
were noted this: week over 6000 tons 
are up for figures. Modesto, Calif., 
opened bids Aug. 12 for 128 tons on 
which B. Nicholl & Co. quoted $6744 
f.o.b. cars Modesto on 3000 feet of 
8-inch, 2000 feet of 6-inch and 2200 
feet of 4-inch pipe. Prices continue 
around $52 a ton delivered San 
Francisco. No action has yet been 
taken by the Pan American Petroleum 
& Transport Co. on its inquiry for 
1200 tons of 8-inch line pipe. 


Northwest Holding Own 


EATTLE, Aug. 12.—Gradual im- 

provement in business circles is 

reported, the iron and steel mar- 
ket participating in the upturn. 

State highway commission is call- 
ing for bids for grading 17 miles 
of road and improving 10 miles of 
highway, to be opened Sept. 1. The 
jobs include a small concrete bridge 
in Mason county. 

Much interest attaches to an an- 
nouncement made in San Francisco 
by Joseph J. Tynan, vice president of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. and chief execu- 
tive of Bethlehem on this Coast, that 
it has been decided to build at Seat- 
tle adequate waterfront warehouses 
for handling heavy structural steel 
and other products. This move is 
taken as an indication that Bethlehem 
intends to compete more actively for 
the business of the Northwest. Here- 
tofore it has been somewhat handi- 
capped by lack of storage and dis- 
tribution facilities. 

Bids for the foundation of the 

state masonic home will be opened 
next week by Heath, Gove & Bell, 
architects, Tacoma. Ground was 
broken for this $700,000 building last 
week, 
. Contract for grading a six mile 
extension for the Cowlitz, Chehalis & 
Cascade railway, has been awarded to 
Graham Bros. & Medley, of Chehalis. 
Additional contracts for 19 miles from 
Chehalis to La Camas, will be awarded 
soon. 

Bars are quoted at 2.55¢ by the 


local mill and a larger volume of 
new business is being received. Whole- . 
sale prices are steady in this terri- 
tory at 3.25c but in the Portland dis- 
trict competition from foreign ma- 
terials has resulted in a continued un- 
settled condition. Jobbers there are 
quoting 2.85¢c for foreign bars and in 
some instances it is understood sales 
have been made as low as 2.50c. 
Plates and shapes seem to be fairly 
well set at 2.35¢ and 2.40c respec- 
tively, established recently. The trade 
appears to regard these prices as 
stable for the moment and any change 
is expected to be upward as the in- 
dications are for firmer conditions. 
Demand for plates is not active at 
present but sufficient work is in sight 
to indicate an increased consumption 
of shapes. Tank and repair work 
call for a limited quantity of plates 
but no large tonnages are being 
placed. Bridge work accounts {or 
most shape buying. Bids were opened 
yesterday for the new steel bridge 
at Aberdeen, involving 300 tons of 
materials, and the ‘contract is to be 
awarded within a few days. 


Finished Materials 


Jobbers report an increasing vol- 
ume of trade, giving the situation a 
more encouraging aspect. Sheets have 
recently shown increased volume, all 
gages being in good demand, gal- 
vanized as usual showing the largest 
turnover. 


Old Materials 


Both as to price and volume of 
business this market is unchanged 
from a week ago. Japanese interests 
are trying to buy steel scrap at low 
prices but suitable material is not 
available at the price, offered by the 
Oriental market. 
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Kid Market Sectional 


British Purchasing Restricted 


Consumers Expect Lower: Prices, Continental Steel Being $9.72 Under 
Domestic Product—Building of Italian Mills Depresses Tin 
Plate Market—Indiana Pig Iron Arrives at Hamburg 


European Headquarters, 
IroN TRADE REVIEW, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, Aug. 18.— (By Cable) —Buying in the 
L British iron and steel markets is restricted, due 
to consumers’ expectation of lower prices. Mean- 
while imports of continental steel continue heavy, the 
price of the rolled steel products being £2 ($9.72) under 
British quotations. 
One blast furnace in the Barrow district has been 
relighted, and the Cochrane & Co.’s pipe foundry has 
restarted, with orders sufficient for six months operation. 
The tin plate situation is further depressed as a conse- 
quence of the construction of 26 mills in Italy. Demand 
for Scotch black sheets is brisk. 
British pig iron production in July totaled 492,700 tons, 


compared with 510,300 tons in June, and a monthly aver- 
age of 619,900 tons in 1924. Twelve stacks were blown 
out during the month, the number active at the close of 
July being 136. Steel output in July totaled 590,400 
tons. In June the production was 585,400 tons, and the 
monthly average in 1924 was 677,600 tons. British ex- 
ports of iron and steel products increased from 275,644 
tons in June to 305,605 tons in July and imports advanced 
from 201,716 tons to 213,001 tons. 

The arrival of 2000 tons of Indiana iron at Hamburg 
is noted in a report from Berlin. German export trade 
is said to be slightly better. Brussels reports a con- 
tinuation of the Belgian iron and steel strike. The mar- 
ket situation in France is satisfactory, and prices are 
firm. 








British Pig Iron Sales to America Aid Market 


Service)—Iron and steel export 

business is quiet, the feature of 

the week being a pig iron order 
for America totaling several thousand 
tons and passed to a leading British 
firm of merchants. In Great Britain 
the holiday period is being somewhat 
extended in view of the depressed con- 
dition of business. On the other hand, 
the solution adopted by the govern- 
ment for putting an end, momentarily 
at least, to the coal crisis has brought 
a certain relief mingled with general 


| Basan: Aug. 7—(European Staff 


criticism. Export business in pig iron 
has slightly improved, America be- 
ing England’s best customer. - Middles- 
brough pig iron, 2.5 to 3 per cent 
silicon, is offered at £3 10s ($17) 


only does the British merchant ob- 
tain lower prices on continental steel 
but he also profits by cheaper rates 
when he ships direct from Belgium 
or France to foreign markets. Bel- 


f.o.b. port of embarcation. East gian and French billets are offered 
coast hematite is £3 18s ($18.90) here about £4 18s ($23.75) deliv- 
which should bring this grade to ered Birmingham ,against the Brit- 


about $23.50 on the Atlantic coast, 
duty paid. 

British merchants are receiving fair 
inquiries for steel, especially for the 
Far East, but most of these orders 
are executed with foreign steel. Not 


ish price of £5 15s ($27.80.). One 
French firm sends regularly every 
month about 10,000 tons of bessemer 
billets to. a number of customers 
in Great Britain, this is about 50 
(Concluded on Page 469) 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French Seleinw and German 
llars uxembur 
Do at Rates of Gross Em Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 


Exchange, August 17 


U. K. P 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of "Despatch—By Cable 





Channel Ports 


Channel Ports 


Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 

















PIG IRON £sd Francs Francs Ed 
dry No. 3, Sili a cata «40 17.01 3 10 0* $15.08 325 $14.18 320 $20.17 4 30 *M; ‘ 

ee weer merere ares" 7s 1762 3126 15.78 340° 14.40 325 "21.67 4 90, Henares « ‘tScotch 
Basle-Desvemer. 5... cece ecco e ews eees 18.83 3 17 6* 14.62 315 13.73 310 20.17 4 3 Q foundry iron; (1) Basic-besse- 
Hematite, ohne Gr02-0.05.......... 18.36 3 15 6 19.95 S00 5s hile v0 ot 22.21 415 Omer; (2) Longwy. British 

SEMIFINISHED STEEL export furnace coke £0 12s 6d 
PU bcltitikck vagus cetexies a0. 08 27.95 §150 |. $22.97 495 $22.15 500 $24.79 5 2 0 (83.04) fo. b. Ferromanga- 
RS 6 iieitdinin bei 0:b000-64.0% wos dele 46.17 9100 27.84 600 28.57 645 29.89 6 3 Onese £15 108 Od ($75.33) 

pas a a f.o. b. German ferromanganese 
aE MIE, dareaine's x40 slo sics s orsen os $38.88 8 00 $24.36 525 $23.26 525 $31.59 6 10 0 £15 Os Od ($72.90) f. o. b. 
EB a aac Hninceedacvcaderes Bg ; {4 6 ‘ane oe base a 1-76 ; : ° The equivalent prices in 
Structural shapes............seeeeeeees . 68c 15 0 .15¢ 12¢ .22¢ American currency are in dollars 
Plates, ship, brid SS ees ane 1.74c 8 00 1.4l1c 670 1.37¢ 680 1.4% 6150 
Sheete, black, 24 nn 2.33c 10 150 2.52c 1,200 2.40c 1,200  2.81c 12 15 0 Pet ton for pig jron, coke, semi- 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated.. 3.50c 16 26 3.90 1,855 4.50c 2,250 3.97 18 0 0 finished steel and rails; finished 
pense © and = SE Re RMANWORs 46 cdo aees “ " _ 8 oo pad : ate = oa : ® © steel is quoted in cents per 

BB cece cceesesesesessseces . ©. . c F c e c . * 
Galvanized 2 9 eet eeu aera 3.04c 14 00 2.42c 1,150 2.11¢ 1,050 2.04¢ 9 § g Pound and tin plate in dollars 
WN RS a chic wera sacs 4 0s'ss 3.15¢ 14 100 2.00c 0 1.71c 850 2.09c 9 10 0 per box. British quotations are 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... $4.56 0189 st ; Bs $6.56 1 7 Ofor basic open-hearth steel; 
Renten French, Belgian, Luxemburg, 

Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Sletiniiied Wiieix heb dat aa 
F dry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2. 50—3.00 te 25 3110 $16.01 345 $14.40 325 $20.70 90 
soo oe Beli cinciadiy costal 3 ee gt Bee 330 13.73 310 °22:43 97.50 Penemer steel 
ee EAE, CCE TTL TET ETT Ee iG 0130 6.59 142 5.55 125 5.52 24 
NS cits Haas 6 obs CER dd 04409 RREN SD 27.95 5 150 20.42 440 22.15 500 27.60 120 
Standard * UE Gas Seine Bae aes, FG 1.74¢ 8 00 1. lle 530 1.06¢ $25 1.48c 142 

Merchant bars........ boone seo ceervietews 1.71c 7176 1.15¢ 545 1.17¢ 580 1.36c 130 
OE NOE LE IEEE ELLIS EE PEN 1.71c 7 176 1.05¢ 500 1. 13¢ 560 1.34c 128 
Plates, ship, gry ee ae 1.74¢ 8 00 1.62c 770 1. 38c 685 1.36c 130 
Sheets, black, 24 gage..............-50. 2.33c 10 15 0 2.55¢ 1,210 2.36c 1,175 2.38¢ 230 
age alvanised 24 gage, corrugated. . 3.50c 16 26 3.95¢ 1,875 4.72c 2,350 3.75c 360 
Fae betas a9 done 8 os oo. 6 ve ane 8 2.39¢ 11 00 2.10c 910 1.6lc 800 1.88c 180 
Bande IIs aire ao HEU ee 2.33c¢ 10150 1.47¢ 700 1.46c 725 1.65¢ 158 
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Machinery 


mo” Market Section 


August Sales Are Encouraging—Inquiry is 
Diversified—No Large Orders Are Pending 









—Used .Tool Demand Fair 





rather inactive month in machine tool and 

equipment sales, dealers and manufacturers 
are encouraged with business transacted to date. 
The fact that inquiries are coming from diversified 
is particularly encouraging. 
being maintained at a fair volume, although all are 
No large railroad orders are before the 


D ESPITE the fact that August usually is a 


sources 


small. 


New York, Aug. 18.—Although fea- 
tured by no large orders, machine tool 
buying is being maintained and in 
some cases is more active. An en- 
couraging feature, is that orders are 
more diversified and from a_ wider 
range of industry. New York Central 
continues to bring out scattered in- 
quiries, the latest including an axle 
lathe, drill press, radial drill and 
shaper. Two of these are for its 
western lines, while the remainder 
are for installation in the East. A 
prospective railroad buyer is the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, which 
has just closed on 1100 tons of struc- 
tural steel for its Van Nest shops 
in Westchester county, New York. 
At the moment, this railroad is in- 
quiring for a large compressor for 
its Readville shops. Pennsylvania rail- 
road is in the market for flue shop 
equipment. Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
has booked six 16-inch toolroom lathes 
for the Bridgeport Brass Co., while 
another eastern seller has booked 
one tool room lathe for another 
Bridgeport concern. The Niles com- 
pany also has booked a 96-inch, 600- 
ton wheel press for the Havana Cen- 
tral; a 600-pound steam hammer for 
the Hallidie Machine Co., Seattle; 
. and a 48-inch, 5-ton wheel press for 
the Pullman Car & Mfg. Co., Chica- 
go. American Car & Foundry Co. is 
inouiring for a boring mill. 

Crane buying is featured by a 
larger number of locomotive crane 
orders, including three 25-ton cranes 
and a ditcher for the Boston & Maine 
railroad. Fairly good inquiry pre- 
vails for overhead cranes but orders 
are scattered. 

Cleveland, Aug. 18.—A _ slightly 
more optimistic tone is to be noted 
in the machine tool and equipment 
market during the last few days, 
manufacturers and dealers alike shar- 
ing a more encouraged view. Busi- 
ness during the early part of the 
month was unusually slow and even 
yet the volume for the month is not 
up to expectations, however, the im- 
petus of the past week may overcome 
the loss. There are indications that 
automotive industry in Detroit will 
purchase its fall requirements a little 
eariler this year. Dodge Bros. now 
is taking prices on the equipment 
needed in the expansion heralded some 
time ago. Used tools are in slightly 
better demand. J. Goldberg & Sons, 
Kansas City, Mo., who recently pur- 
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Sales are 


chased a new friction saw and sev- 
eral new punches, still is in the mar- 
ket for a gate shear 72 inches wide 
and capacity up to %-inch thickness. 

Cincinnati, Aug. 18.—Quietness pre- 
vails in this district, sales in the past 
week being of small consequence and 
involving for the most part single in- 
stallations. Planer builders report a 
slump. Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co., American Tool Works and the 
Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., received 


a fair volume of business for ex- 
port shipment. Railroad inquiry is 
better, but is slow in closing. De- 


troit automobile manufacturers bought 
single machines including shapers, 
boring mills and radial drills. Used 
machinery dealers report fair orders. 


Boston, Aug. 18.—Prospects appear 
better than for many weeks, inquiry 
having broadened since the first of 
the month until nearly all leading 
industries are represented. During 
the week a machine tool builder 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 











Four 3-ton jib cranes for Standard Oil Co., 
of New Jersey, 26 Broadway, New York, 
for export, to Maris Bros. 

Three 25-ton locomotive cranes for Boston & 
Maine railroad, to Industrial Works. 

Two 10-ton crawler cranes for Manhattan Sand 
Co., New. York, the order reported going to 
Industrial Works. 

Among single orders were: 35-ton locomotive 
erane for Burecamo Contracting Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to McMyler-Interstate Co.; 10-ton 
caterpillar crane for Warren Bros., Boston, 
for operation in Florida, to American Hoist 
& Derrick Co.; 20-ton used crane for South- 
ern Pulp Mfg. Co., Dublin, Tenn., to Philip 
T. King, New York; 22%-ton locomotive 
crane equipped with 1%-yard bucket for 
Curtin Bros., Little Fern, N. J., to Indus- 
trial Works; 10-ton crawler crane for Henry 
R. Beebe, Inc., Utica, N. Y., to Industrial 
Works; 200-ton transfer table for Richmond, 
Va., shops of Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, 
to Whiting Corp.; ditcher for Boston & 
Maine, to American Hoist & Derrick Co.; 
80-ton used locomotive crane for Frank L,. 
Burns & Co., 30 Church street, New York, 
to Manhattan Sand Co.; 25-ton locomotive 
erane for Carnegie Steel Co., to Industrial 
Works through Ridenour, Seaver & Kendig, 
Cleveland. , 








CRANE ORDERS PENDING 





Steel 
action 


10-ton electric crane for Adirondacks 
Foundries Corp., Watervliet, N. Y.; 
expected shortly. 

Large coal handling 
Maine; action expected 


tridge for Boston & 


shortly. 


trade at present, the buying by these interests be- 
ing scattered. A new shop being built by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford will require consid- 
erable néw equipment in the future. Manufacturers 
report business below that expected but state in- 
quiries appear good. Used tools are enjoying 
great demand and sales are somewhat spasmodic 
and call for only one or two tools at a time. 


bought two‘ milling machines and a 
turret lathe. This equipment is de- 
signed to take care of improved ex- 
port demand for the buyers’ own 
tools. Boston & Albany railroad has 
received bids for a list of five tools. 
A Saw manufacturer bought a large 
grinder. An electrical specialty manu- 
facturer is asking for figures on six 
automatic metal saws. Other sales 
totaling 12 to 15 new machines, most- 
ly shapers, millers and grinders, are 
reported. The used tool market is 
dull. 
; Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—Inquiry still 
is scattered and practically nothing is 
being sold outside of single tools or 
small groups in the light classes. The 
only exception is the sale of a large 
boring mill. A few sellers of new 
equipment report only moderate in- 
quiry from scattered sources, but some 
of these give signs of developing into 
actual business. On the other hand, 
some sellers still view the market as 
dull but the trade is hopeful that more 
lists will be put under inquiry. More 
or less inquiry for used equipment is 
present, but little buying is being 
done. Principal activity in the crane 
market is bottled up in inquiries. A 
representative of one crane builder 
reports more interest is apparent than 
for any time in the iast four years. 
Chicago, Aug. 18.—Compared with 
a year ago business in machine tools 
represents an increase of almost 100 
per cent. Prospective business which 
is expected to be closed’ beginning 
with next month continues of large 
proportions. Chicago board of educa- 
tion has placed equipment for the 
Carl Schurz school, including two mill- 
ing machines, four lathes and some 
drill presses and grinders: The board 
also has placed a 16-inch shaper for 
the Austin school. Burlington railroad 
has ordered shaper and the St. Paul 
is beginning to distribute on its new 
list. An Ohio gas engine’ manufac- 
turer has duplicated a recent order for 
a boring, drilling and milling machine. 
Business in the Milwaukee district 
has been relatively better than that 
in Chicago recently. 


Union Switch & Signal Co. has 
been awarded a contract for installa- 
tion of its system of intermittent in- 
ductive auto-manual train control on 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie railroad 
between Pittsburgh and Youngstown. 
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St. Louis Company To 
Build Another Furnace 


St. Louis, Aug. 18.—Another blast 
furnace will be built by the St. Louis 
Coke & Iron Co., Granite City, IIL, in 
accordance with reorganization plans 
adopted by a special committee. This 
is in line with the recommendation of 
W. G. Macguire, president.of the com- 
pany that went into the hands of a 
receiver last September. The com- 
pany’s financial difficulties were re- 
ported due principally to an excess 
production of coke, for which it has 
1500 tons daily capacity, while it has 
only one furnace rated at 500 tons 
capacity. The new furnace will bring 
the company’s daily pig iron capacity 
to about 1200 tons, and provide an 
outlet for much of the coke. A bond 
issue will provide $2,000,000 imme- 
diately for the construction of the 
furnace and a power house, and for 
general improvements. Observers be- 
lieve that with the consummation of 
the plans most of the southern iron 
now entering this market will be 
eliminated, and that the company’s 
output will be much more competitive 
against Chicago. 

The plans deal largely with re- 
financing. They provide for payment 
of secured and unsecured claims of 
$1,445,103, and shifts the bond and 
preferred stock debt of the company 
from a total of $11,948,512 to $11,- 
856,706. 

A new corporation is to be formed 
and will issue first mortgage bonds 
up to $4,000,000 as required. It will 
be authorized to issue $8,000,000 first 
preferred stock, $1,500,000 second 
preferred, and 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of no par value. These is- 
sues will be taken up _ principally 
through an exchange of stock with 
present owners. 


Orders Two, Lake Ships 


Cleveland, Aug. 18—Two lake steam- 
ers of the 600-foot class have been or- 
dered by the Interlake Steamship Co., 
subsidiary of Pickands, Mather & Co.., 
for use in 1926. The vessels will be 
built at the Lorain yards of the 
American Shipbuilding Co., and will 
require about 10,000 tons of steel. 
They are to be ready for the opening 
of navigation. The company’s fleet 
of ore, coal and grain carriers then 
will number 51. 


Installs New Furnaces 


For the enlargement of their malle- 
able iron foundry, the Saginaw Malle- 
able Iron Foundries of the General 
Motor Corp. have contracted with the 


Pittsburgh Electric Furnace Corp. for 
a battery of Moore-type furnaces, 
having a capacity of 24 tons of malle- 
able iron per hour. This iron will be 
used in the new foundry, which is be- 
ing equipped with continuous chain- 
type molding, pouring and shake-out 
tables and with Dressler-type con- 
tinuous-type annealing furnaces. 

Contract for construction of the 
new addition to the foundry has been 
let to the Austin Co., Cleveland. 
Power for operating the battery of 
electric furnaces will be supplied by 
the Consumers Power Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 


Steel Traffic on Rivers 
Holds Steady in July 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—Shipments of 
various commodities for July on the 
Allegheny river totaled 381,512 short 
tons; on the Monongahela river, 1,739,- 
425 short tons, and on the Ohio river, 
609,727 tons. Iron and steel products 
included in the Monongahela river 
shipments totaled 23,960 tons and in 
Ohio river shipments 35,835 tons. Coke 
transported on the Monongahela river 
reached 101,052 tons, while 37,800 
tons were moved on the Ohio river, 
and 16,400 tons on the Allegheny. 
Further comparisons follow: 














Alle- Monon- 
gheny gahela Ohio 
river river river 
GEE chalidiisbisiglbiiwcinegnnatr tobe 23,960 35,835 
June 132 30,000 27,791 
May 735 32,479 42,466 
April 797 23,350 18,375 
March ......... 200 22,328 27,000 
February 900 19,350 19,837 
SOMME, LBEG cciccccstdecss  epccesneers 23,804 17,825 
DeCOMDe|?  occocssosccoessecrcees 1,103 31,720 29,562 
PROCS . siccestiisccsecsocine 7,869 26,402 19,033 
October ......... 5 14,600 12,700 
September 620 42,807 16,150 
August ....... 220 5,260 14,520 
PULP: cccssrivins 8,972 10,601 16,517 
Totals—1923  ....cccescseeee 1,064 291,689 190,336 
Total—1925 to July “1 2,764 151,311 153,294 
Totals—1924  ...ccessesesue 56,720 266,074 216,138 


Adjusted Scale Nets Coal 
Miners $7 a Day 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—Average 
wages of miners loading coal in the 
three mines of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. at Pomeroy, O., operating under 
an adjusted wage scale, are $7 per 
day and more, according to officials 
of the company. The average was 
computed on a 14-day payroll.. Mini- 
mum wages were $6 a day, and 
maximum $9 a day among -the 400 
men employed. The Pomeroy mines 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. had been 
closed for one and one-half years 
when former employes petitioned of- 
ficials for the right to go back to 
work at an adjusted wage scale. The 
first mine was re-opened May 26. 
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Sheet Sales and Output 


Lower in July 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 18.—Sales, produc- 
tion and shipments of sheets were on 
a lower basis in July than in June, 
according to statistics compiled by the 
National Association of Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufacturers. Sales last 
month totaled 252,871 net tons, com- 
pared with 286,453 net tons for June. 
Production was 19,886 tons less in 
July than in June. Unfilled tonnage 
as of Aug. 1 totaled 475,950 tons, as 
against 440,687 tons, an increase of 
35,263 tons. At the end of July, 42,- 
081 tons were in stock unsold, com- 
pared with 51,614 tons the previous 
month, a reduction of 9533 tons. Other 
comparisons follow: 


Net tons Per Nettons Per 
July, centof June, cent of 
1925 capacity 1925 capacity 


80.1 286,453 


Total sales for 


month 92.8 


Total production 246,404 75.5 266,290 83.4 
Total shipments..223,454 70.8 231,006 74.9 
Unfilled tonnage 

as of Aug. 1 

and July 1......475,950 150.8 440,687 142.8 
Finished stock on 

hand awaiting 

shipment ........... 88,859 27.2 . 80,938 25.3 
In stock, unsold., 42,081 122.9 51,614 16.2 


The total number of hot mills in 
the United States is 699, having an 
estimated capacity as of July 1925 of 
approximately 433,600 net tons, and 
the percentage of capacity to which 
the foregoing figures are related is 
75.3. 


Fabricated Shape Output 
Drops Off in July 


Washington, Aug. 18,—Fabricated 
structural steel bookings for July are 
estimated at 237,800 tons, by the de- 
partment of commerce, from reports 
by 175 fabricators having 246,995 
tons monthly capacity. Shipments in 
July were 249,400 tons, or 86 per cent 
of capacity. Total computed bookings 
for seven months ended July aggre- 
gated 1,450,000 tons compared with 
1,345,600 tons for the corresponding 
period of 1924. Further comparisons 
of bookings and shipments follow: 


Actual Per cent Computed Computed 
tonnage of 
booked capacity 











1924 1,003,856 1,148,400 1,139,700 
JUNE cisecees 162,245 64 185,600 214,600 
FOG: - cint 174,006 68 197,200 229,100 
pi epee 150,769 59 171,100 203,000 
Re cisnvene 167,027 65 188,500 211,700 
Oct. 166,367 65 188,500 220,400 
Nov. 213,247 83 240,700 185,600 
Dec. 201,090 79 229,100 182,700 
1925 

OU, mcsets 147,079 57 165,300 171,100 
Fes ween *149,489 58 168,200 182,700 
March 4177,154 69 200,100 214,600 
April ........ £197,240 77 228,300 223,300 
May eccocese **176,722 69 200,100 226,200. 
TUNES veresees +7216,759 88 255,200 229,100 
July — ...... bala BE 82 237,000 249,400 
Total 


of 254,880 tons. ttReported by 173 companies 
with 247,640 tons capacity. 

***Reported by 175 fabricators having 246,- 
995 tons capacity. 
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Board of Trade 


To Sponsor Better Structural Steel 
Conditions In New York 


New York, Aug. 18.—Leading struc- 
tural steel fabricators and erectors op- 
erating in the New York metropolitan 
district have organized what is known 
as the Structural Steel Board of 
Trade of New York. While the mem- 
bership list will not be announced, 
according to presént plans, until after 
the so-called membership meeting to 
be held Aug. 26, it is understood that 
between 27 and 30 companies are en- 
rolled. Charles L. Eidletz is chairman 
of the board of directors and W. A. 
Garrigues, of Levering & Garrigues 
Co. is president. Temporary head- 
quarters are at 100 East Forty-fifth 
street. 

The chief purpose of the organiza- 
tion is to develop a high standard of 
service and to extend the use of 
structural steel. It will gather statis- 
tics concerning the volume and con- 
ditions in the market, which data are 
to be made available not only to its 
members, but to the architects, owners, 
and general contractors. It will en- 
deavor to keep an accurate record 
of every contract of any importance 
that is placed and to maintain a full 
list of prospective work. The organi- 
zation will not concern itself with 
bridges and subways; nor will it have 
anything whatsoever to do with 
prices. It is expected that some stand- 
ard form of contract and general 
regulations for the betterment of con- 
ditions in the. industry will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

While fostered by the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, as a 
part of its program to establish local 
organizations of fabricators and oth- 
ers interested in steel building, the 
new body will operate entirely separ- 
ate and apart from the institute. The 
Structural Steel Board of Trade, will 
not affect the Iron League, which 
heretofore represented the only lead- 
ing organization of fabricators and 
which is devoted largely to open shop 
problems. 

R. C. Post, of Post & McCord Inc., 
is vice president; J. Lowenstein of 
Taylor-Fichter Steel Construction Co., 
treasurer; and J. L. Hay of the Hay 
Foundry & Iron Works, chairman of 
the finance committee. The board of 
directors consists of Mr. Eidletz, A. M. 
Conneen Jr., of the Heddon Iron Con- 
struction Co.; R. W. Knight, McClin- 
tic-Marshall Co.; L. D. Rights, Shoe- 
maker Bridge Co., and R. T. Brooks, 
George A. Just Co. 

No mills at the present time are 
represented. The McClintic-Marshall 
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is the largest fabricator to be repre- 


sented in the new organization. 


Southern Import Rates 
Ordered Canceled 


Washington, Aug. 18.—Southern 
carriers which filed higher import com- 
modity freight rates on carload ship- 
ments of ferromanganese spiegeleisen 
and pig iron last April from South 
Atlantic and Golf ports to steel pro- 
ducing points in Alabama, Tennessee 
and to Atlanta, where domestic com- 
modity or class rates have applied, 
are required by the interstate com- 
merce commission to cancel the rates 
before Sept. 14. They are allowed to 
set up the proposed rates if made to 
apply from shipside at the southern 
ports to take care of a handling 
charge of 56 cents a ton. 

The rates are not in effect now 
as their operation was suspended un- 
til Sept. 15 upon protest of the 
Chattanooga Manufacturers associca- 
tion the Charleston traffic bureau, and 
the Mobile chamber of commerce. The 
rates were to apply from the South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports to Alabama 
City, Anniston, Birmingham, Attala 
and Gadsden, Ala., Chattanooga, Knox- 
ville, Lenoir City and Alcoa, Tenn., 
and Atlanta, Ga. 

Under the southern rate classifica- 
tion, the rates on ferromanganese, 
spiegeleisen and pig iron are the 
the same when established from the 
southern ports to consuming centers 
such as Birmingham and Chattanooga. 
The carriers are seeking to establsh 
the import commodity rates instead 
of the present domestic commodity 
rates or class rates, and to increase 
the import commodity rates to other 
points, proposing a higher rate level 
on ferromanganese and _ spiegeleisen 
than on pig iron. The effect, it is 
pointed out in the commission’s re- 
port, will be to reduce the rates to 
points where only domestic rates now 
apply and to raise them where im- 
port rates already are in effect. 

The carriers stated they believe the 
import rates should be increased on 
the whole from the South Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, partly as a protection 
to the interior steel producer who 
must compete with lower production 
costs in foreign countries. 


Steel Castings Bookings 


Increase in July 


Washington, Aug. 18—Bookings of 
steel castings in July totaled 54,474 
tons, according to reports to the de- 
partment of commerce from companies 
representing more than two-thirds the 
commercial castings capacity of the 








United States. The purchasing by 
railroads has been far under normal 
this year is indicated in the com- 
parison of bookings of railway spec- 
ialties, those in the first seven months 
of 1924 totaling 218,453 tons and in 
1925 164,498 tons. Further compar- 


isons follow: 


Railway 

specialties Mis- 
Total Percent net cellaneous 
net ton capacity tons net tons 


totals ........812,741 69.6 404,682 408,059 





1923 totals .......... 894,780 74.6 386,989 507,841 

1923 MO. BV. ...0000 74,565 74.05 32,245 42,320 

1924 totals ........772,840 64.1 888,357 384,483 

1924 mo. av... 64,403 64.1 32,363 3f,040 
1924 

SUE. Salihanenaemin $8,191 38.0 16,244 21,947 

Total (7 mos.)....486,887 _...... 218,453 218,484 

14,532 21,831 

29,567 82,942 

81,130 385,567 

41,343 82,877 

53,3382 42,882 

TANUATY areeecessenes 82,922 82.6 40,799 42,123 

February  wcccsccsee + 61,535 61.3 27,237 84,298 

, m 21,670 37,838 

i 22,109 86,899 

16,055 83,564 

16,675 31,738 

19,953 84,521 

Total (7 mos.)....415,479 — ...... 164,498. 250,981 


Pig Iron Market Active 
(Concluded from Page 450) 


Northern iron is quoted $19.50, Iron- 
ton. base, while southern iron ranges 
from $17.50 to $18.50, Birmingham. 

New York, Aug. 18.—Fair pig iron 
trading is reported mainly with Con- 
necticut consumers. Two interests 
there took several thousand tons each. 
Several inquiries from Connecticut in- 
volve 500 to 1000 tons each. Inquiry 
for high silicon iron is active. This 
grade is scarce. Buffalo iron usually 
is $18.50 to $19, base, while eastern 
Pennsylvania prices are $20.25 to 
$20.75, base. Some first quarter in- 
quiry is noted but. very little has 
been placed. Current sales include 
several thousand tons of. copper-free, 
low phosphorus iron. 

The Eastern Steel Co. has purchased 
a large tonnage of basic iron from the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., and the Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co., necessary be- 
cause of the idleness of the steel com- 
pany’s furnace. 

St. Louis, Aug. 18.—Little interest 
is displayed in the pig iron market. 
Sales for the week total less than 
1200 tons. Inquiries also are limited 
in volume. An Illinois _ specialty 
maker wants 200 to 300 tons for de- 
livery during the first quarter. An 
Indiana melter is asking for 350 tons 
for September and October. Northern 
iron is strong at $20 to $20.50, Chi- 
cago, while the lowest offering of 
southern iron is $18.50, Birmingham. 
The leading local producer is steady 
at $21.50 to $22, f.o.b. Granite City. 

Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 18.—Sales 
of pig iron for delivery during the 
third quarter will equal the make. 
Fourth quarter buying is under way. 
The Woodward Iron Co. this wee 
will have four furnaces ..gain making 
iron, one on basic. One blast fur- 
nace is to be blown out for repair- 
ing. Quotations are based on $18.50 
for No. 2 foundry iron. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 





OSEPH J. TYNAN, at one time 
J general manager of the Union 
Iron Works, San Francisco, has 
been elected vice president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
in charge of Pacific coast activities. 
He succeeds Leigh B. Norris, Pacific 
coast representative who has resigned. 
Mr. Norris came to the Bethlehem or- 
ganization through the Cambria Steel 
Co. He was formerly sales repre- 
sentative of the latter and of its 
successor, the Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co. at New York. 
i Sele 

Charles N. Bowne now is sales en- 
gineer for the Ames Iron Works at 
Philadelphia for boilers and steam 
engines. 

* "~ * * 

Edward M. Adams, just appointed 
to the Illinois State Waterways as- 
sociation committee, is first vice presi- 
dent of the Inland Steel Co. 


* * * 

C. E. Boyd, formerly sales repre- 
sentative. for E. J. Woodison Co., 
Detroit, has been made works mana- 
ger of the Newman Foundry Co., Ken- 
dallville, Ind. 

a * * 

Lawrence J. Bradford, treasurer of 
the Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, has 
tendered his resignation as a member 
of the board of directors of the cham- 
ber of commerce of that city. 


* * * 
Louis Landay, formerly with the 
Wilkoff Co., Youngstown, O., and 


Hyman-Michaels Co., Chicago, now is 
associated with the Pittsburgh office 
of the Erie Iron & Steel Co., Farmers 
Bank building. 


* * * 

J. Harry Main, formerly supervisor 
of purchases for the General Motors 
Corp., has been appointed Detroit dis- 
trict representative of the General 
Drop Forge Co. Buffalo, with offices 


at Detroit. 
* oo a 


Harry Z. Callender has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales of 


the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., 
Akron, 0.,: manufacturer of twist 
drills and*reamers. Mr. Callender 
joined the company in September, 


1895 as an order clerk in the Cin- 
cinnati office. After five years there 
there he became traveling representa- 
tive in the South. For 16 years he 
was traveling for the company, being 


transferred to Akron in 1918 where 
he assisted in the reorganization of 
the sales department. Mr. Callender 
was acting assistant sales manager 
since August, 1924. 
Bie: wae 

F. S. Van Bergen will cover Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and parts of Iowa and Wisconsin as 





HARRY Z. CALLENDER 


district sales manager for the W. A. 
Jones Foundry & Machine Co., Chi- 
cago. 

* * * 

Robert Roadhouse has been ap- 
pointed to the service staff of the 
Ferro Enamel Supply Co., Cleveland, 
having previously been with the enam- 
eling department of the Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Co., plant at Des 
Plaines, III. 

Bd * * 

George E. Steck, purchasing agent 
of the Diebold Safe & Lock Co., 
Canton, O., has resigned to go to 
Bradertown, Fla., where he will en- 
gage in the real estate business. He 
will be succeeded at the Diebold plant 
by Harold Shade, formerly of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

* * * 

Russell Davis, just appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the mill depart- 
ments of the Otis Steel Co. formerly 
was superintendent of the Lakeside 
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plant at Cleveland. James O'Neil 
succeeds Paul E. Butler, resigned, ‘as 
superintendent of the open-hearth de- 


partment. 
co ak * 


Percy M. Brotherhood has opened 
offices at 25 Church street, New York, 
as consulting engineer in machine tools 
and also doing research and appraisal 
work. Mr. Brotherhood was connected 
with Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
for 30 years, from which company 
he resigned as first vice president, 


recently. 
* * * 


S. A. Dinsmore, for several years 
district sales manager in Chicago 
for the Standard Gauge Steel Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa., has been transferred 
to the Chicago office of the Union 


Drawn Steel Co., with which the 
Standard company recently was 
merged. B. H. Elliott is western 


salesmanager for the Union Drawn 
Steel Co. 


* * bol 


A. E. Willert, just appointed vice 
president and general manager of the 
Teller Stove Corp., Chicago, has re- 
signed as sales manager of the stove 
department of the Wheeling Corru- 
gating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. Prior 
to his connection at Wheeling he was 
sales manager for the Wehrle’ Co., 
Newark, O., machinist and stove man- 
ufacturer, 

* * * 

Joseph L. Scholl, for many years 
in the machine tool sales field and 
for the past three years with Reliance 
Machinery Sales Co., Pittsburgh, has 
resigned to become associated with 
Laughlin-Barney Machinery Co., that 
city, dealer in hot and cold metal 
working machines, machine _ tools, 
cranes and hoists. He succeeds J. M. 
Hill who resigned to enter business 
in Florida. 

* * * 

Wm. J. Priestley, formerly in Pitts- 
burgh as metallurgical engineer for 
the Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
has been transferred to the home 
office, 30 East Forty-second street, 
New York, as assistant general sales 
manager of this company and in simi- 
lar capacity for the electrode division 
of the National Carbon Co. 

R. S. Poister, formerly with the 


(Concluded on Page 468) 
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AYNES STELLITE CoO., manu- 
H facturers of stellite metal cut- 

ting tools and other articles 
of high speed, rust and corrosion re- 
sisting alloys, has just completed con- 
centration of the company’s activities 
at its plant at Kokomo, Ind. All serv- 
ice in connection with the company’s 
products will hereafter be direct from 
the plant. Headquarters for admin- 
istration, sales and engineering activi- 
ties will be at Kokomo, under the 
direction of G. G. Chisholm, general 
manager. 


* * * 


HILIP COOK, superintendent of 
the plant of the Nicholson File Co., 


Anderson, Ind., with his four sons, 
has equipped a machine shop in 
Anderson. 

* * * 


JAX IRON WORKS, Corry, Pa., 

has begun preparation of the site 
for its new warehouse structure on 
West Washington street. It will be 
equipped with modern devices for 
handling iron and steel materials. 


* * * 


REDGING of a harbor is ‘under 

way at Leetsdale, Pa., at the plant 
of the Riter-Conley Co., preparatory 
to launching the six 275-foot steel 
barges being built for the Standard 
Oil Co. of Louisiana. 


* * * 


HESAPEAKE & OHIO railroad 

W. J. Harahan president, will 
build a large boiler shop as an addi- 
tion to its shop group at Huntington, 
W. Va., one of the largest units in 
this plant. 


* * * 


ONTROLLING interest in the Bay 

City Iron Co., Bay City, Mich., 
has been bought by Grant Morrison, 
formerly treasurer and manager. He 
has been made president, James E. 
Morrison vice president and Carrie 
Morrison secretary. 


* * * 


E. DOBBINS & CO., 326 River 
street, Chicago, manufacturers of 
heavy hardware since 1878, have been 
incorporated with $1,000,000 capital 
to carry on the business. Charles 
E. Dobbins, founder of the business, 
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Here and [here in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 
Lines of Productive Enterprise 





has been elected president, Harold N. 
Dobbins vice president and Edward 
F. Kaul secretary. A program of ex- 
pansion is being laid out and con- 
tracts are being let for a concrete 
and steel plant at Gary, Ind., where 
the manufacturing departments will 
be moved, retaining general offices in 
Chicago. 


* * * 


ILLIAM R. WILSON has been 
elected president of Copeland 
Products, Inc., Detroit, manufacturer 
of electric refrigerating systems. E. 
J. .Copeland is vice president and 
secretary and E. S. Barber general 


manager. 
* aK * 


LLISON ENGINEERING CO., In- 

dianapolis, is completing a new 
type airplane motor, 24 cylinders, 2400 
horsepower. It has four banks of 
cylinders and weighs considerably less 
than six Liberty motors now used 
for similar work. 


* * * 


UYALLUP STEEL & WELDING 

CO. Puyallup, Wash., has been es- 
tablished by William Wichemann, 112 
Stewart avenue, continuing the busi- 
ness formerly operated by him and T. 
H. Eller. Additional equipment will 
be installed and the plant enlarged. 


* * * 


UFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., 
310 Terrace street, has bought 
the property and plant of the Jones 
Iron Works directly adjoining. The 
buildings will be remodeled and used 
for enlarged production of wire prod- 


ucts. 
* * * 


MERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


has obtained the right to use on’ 


rails the new engine for which patents 
are held by Whaley Engine Patents 
Inc., 17 Battery Place, New York, for 
the western hemisphere and by the 
International Whaley Engine Corp. for 
foreign rights. 


o * * 


EMBERS of the Harnischfeger 
Corp., Milwaukee, formerly the 
Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., manu- 
facturers of electric traveling cranes, 
have formed the Harnischfeger Sales 








Corp. with a Delaware charter. Henry 
Harnischfeger has been named agent 
under a Wisconsin license.’ 


* * * 


LLIS-CHALMERS MFG. _ CO., 

Milwaukee, has booked an order 
for 25 main line oil pumps and en- 
gines for the Ozark Pipe Line Corp., 
St. Louis. This company furnished 
the original pumping equipment in 
1917. The new pumps will move 14,- 
000 barrels of crude oil per day and 
are driven by 270 horsepower diesel 
horizontal 


engines of three-cylinder 
type. 
* * * 
O. HEINZE CULTIVATING 


TRACTOR CORP., a Delaware 
corporation, is planning a plant in the 
Birmingham, Ala., district for manu- 
facture of a tractor and cultivator 
perfected by J. O. Heinze, who has 
been in the manufacturing business 
in Lowell, Mass., and Detroit. The 
initial unit will have capacity for 10 
tractors daily and ultimate capacity is 
planned at 100 tractors. 


* * * 


O. SMITH CORP., Milwaukee, 

has shipped its first complete unit 
for converting crude oil into gasoline 
and by-products. This equipment was 
made possible by development of a 
new electric arc welding process which 
first was applied to manufacturing 
casing couplings for joining pipe lines 
and later to refinery vessels. The unit 
consists of four cracking stills, one 
bubble tower and a reflux exchanger, 
weighing 215 tons. 


* * * 


DELEGATION representing the 

combined coal mining industries 
of the Donetz Basin in Soviet Ukraine, 
known as the Trust Donugol, has ar- 
rived in this country to place orders 
for mining equipment through the 
Amtorg Trading Corp., 40 Rector 
street, New York, agent for the Rus- 
sian State Export and Import de- 
partment. The delegation is headed 
by vice president of the trust, Simon 
V. Ivanov, and manager of the de- 
partment mechanization, Arkadi A. 
Kisselev. The delegation first will 
visit various coal mines with a view 
to studying the methods in use in 
the United States. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Noah F. Young, New President of Lumen Bearing Co. 





IS interest in civic and communi- 

ty welfare and advancement are 
exceeded only by his devotion to his 
industry. 


TARTING with his present com-— 


pany at the age of 19 he was pro- 
gressed steadly to its highest position. 


ESPITE educational handicaps he 
has acquired an extensive knowl- 
edge of his industry. 


ELF development has proved the foundation of 
success for many leaders in industry. Lack of 
advantages generally associated with success has 
meant but another obstacle to be overcome in 
the aavance to position and prominence. Such has proved 
the experience of Noah F. Young, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., as an- 
nounced in IRON TRADE REVIEW, July 30. The Lumen 
company is engaged in the manufacture of brass, bronze 
and copper castings. 

Without the advantages of an extensive education, Mr. 
Young early in life was compelled to enter into the 
business world. Determination to succeed and concen- 
tration upon the task at hand developed for him ex- 
perience which he now is prepared to capitalize upon. 
Entering into the iron and steel industry, he remained 
until the age of 19 when he joined the company of which 
he now is president. His career with the Lumen Bear- 
ing Co. has been a record of steady development and 
advancement, until now he has reached the highest 
position in the organization to the success of which he ha; 
contributed extensively. : 

Mr. Young has become prominent in the Buffalo dis- 
trict not only for his industrial accomplishments, but 
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His 
community welfare and municipal development is keen. 


also for his social and civic activities. interest in 

Mr. Young was born Aug. 29, 1886. Due to the death 
of his father while the son was but 11 years old, Mr. 
Young was obliged to terminate his schooling as soon as 
he had completed a grammar school training. He im- 
mediately entered business, joining the Lackawanna Steel 
Co. at Buffalo, now a part of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Mr. Young entered the engineering department, and de- 
spite his lack of technica] training, was soon advanced. 
He changed his department later, however, finally being 
made chief clerk in the purchasing department. 

On Aug. 20, 1906, at the age of 20 years, Mr. Young 
left the Lackawanna Steel Co. to join the Lumen Bearing 
Co. as assistant cashier. He successively became cashier, 
assistant treasurer, and for the past five years has been 
treasurer. At the annual meeting in February, 1925, Mr. 
Young was elected general manager in addition to his du- 
ties as treasurer. The office of president was left vacant 
since that meeting, William H. Barr having retired at 
that time. Mr. Young was made president of the com- 
pany July 20 at a special meeting of the directors. He 
now holds the titles of president, treasurer and general 
manager. 
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News of 





Societies 








EATING and ventilating ma- 

chinery exhibits will form an 

important addition to the 
fourth National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering, which 
will be held in the Grand Centrai 
Palace, New York, Nov. 30-Dec. 5. 
The addition of this type of equip- 
ment is a result of the increased 
stress now being placed on factory 
and industrial heating and ventilat- 
ing and its connection with the power 
problem. 

Fred W. Payne and Charles F. 
Roth, managers of the show, an- 
nounce from their offices in the Grand 
Central Palace that already 400 con- 
tracts for space have been signed. 
This will mark a considerable increase 
over the exhibition’s attendance of 
past years. Among exhibits planned 
will be displayed combustion equip- 
ment, valves and fittings for high 
temperature service, measuring and 
recording instruments, nonferrous 
metals, prime movers and other ma- 
chinery. 

As usual, the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will be held during the week of 
the show. The program of the meet- 
ing has been planned to allow op- 
portunity for thorough inspection of 
the exhibits. 


* * * 


To Discuss Plant Safety 


Three meetings of the metals sec- 
tion will be held at the fourteenth an- 
nual congress of the National Safety 
council to be held in Cleveland, Sept. 
28-Oct. 2. The first metals session 
will be held on Tuesday morning, Sept. 
29, and will take the form of a sym- 
posium of fundamentals of industrial 
safety education. Three papers will 
be presented at this session, “Funda- 
mentals Upon Which the Company 
Must Work,” by M. E. Danford, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., 
“Personal Contact Between the Com- 
pany and the Man,” by Philip Strem- 
mel, National Enameling & Stamping 
Co., Granite City, Ill.; and “The Steel 
Worker and His Characteristics,” by 
A. T. Morey, Commonwealth Steel Co., 
Granite City, Ill. 

The second session on Wednesday 
morning, Sept. 30, will discuss me- 
chanical operations. The following 
three papers are scheduled: “Trans- 
porting Steel Products Safely,” by J. 
A. Hughes, Carnegie Steel Co., Du- 
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quesne, Pa.; “Safe Handling of Molten 
Metal in the Foundry,” by E. H. Bal- 
lard, General Electric Co., West Lynn, 
Mass., and “Record of Achievement 
in the Metal Industries,” by Dr. L. W. 
Chaney, bureau of labor statistics, 
Washington. On Thursddy morning, 
Oct. 1, the third session will be held 
and will feature the exhibition of 
slides suggesting methods for improv- 
ing plant safety. John A. Oartel, Car- 
negie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, will direct 
this exhibit. 





Men of Industry 











(Concluded from Page 465) 
United Alloys Steel Corp., Canton, 0., 
and now with the Alan Wood Iron & 
Steel Co., Norristown, Pa., has been 
employed to succeed Mr. Priestley 
Oct. 1 as metallurgical engineer in 
Pittsburgh. 

* * * 

Harry W. Grigsby, affiliated for 
about nine years with E. J. Lavino 
& Co., whose main office is located 
at Philadelphia, has been promoted to 





Convention Calendar 











3-4—Ohio State Foundrymen’s associa- 
Annual convention at Cedar Point, 
5713 Euclid avenue, 


Sept. 
tion. 
O., <A. J. Tuscany, 


Cleveland, is secretary. 
Sept. 8-ll—New Haven Machine Tool ex- 
hibition. Annual exposition at Mason la- 


boratory, Yale university, New Haven, Conn. 
H. R. Wescott, is chairman. 

Sept. 9-1l1—Iron and Steel institute. Annual 
fall meeting at Birmingham, Eng. G. C. 
Lloyd, 28 Victoria street, London, S. W. 1, 
is secretary. 

Sept. 14-18—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Annual convention and exposition at 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. W. H. Eise- 


man, 4600 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, is 
secretary. 
Sept. 14-19—Association of Iron and Steel 


Electrical Engineers. Annual convention and 
exposition at Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia. John Kelly, Empire building, Pitts- 
burgh, is manager. 

Sept. 24-26—American Electrochemical society. 
Fall meeting at Chattanooga, Tenn. Colin 
G. Fink, Columbia university, New York, is 
secretary. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 2—National Safety council. Four- 
teenth annual safety congress at Cleveland. 
A. A. Mowbray, 168 N. Michigan avenue, 


Chicago, is director. 
Oct. 1-3—American Gear Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. Semiannual meeting at West 


Baden Springs hotel, West Baden, Ind. T. 
Owen, 2443 Prospect avenue, Cleve- 
land, is secretary. 

Oct. 5-9—American Foundrymen’s association. 
Convention and exposition at State Fair 
Grounds, Syracuse, N. Y. C. E. Hoyt, 140 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, is secre- 
tary. 

Oct. 21-23—American Welding Society. Fall 
meeting and exhibition at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston. M. M. Kelly, 
83 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, is 
secretary. 
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have charge of its Chicago office, 


- opened on Aug. 10 at 723 Continental 


& Commercial Bank building, 208 
South La Salle street, Chicago. In 
1915-16 Mr. Grigsby was connected 
with the Cranberry Furnace Co., 
Johnson City, Tenn., and then was 
made secretary and treasurer of the 
Oriskany Ore & Iron Co., Lynchburg, 
Va. from 1916-18 at the time when it 
was manufacturing ferromanganese. 
When the Oriskany company was 
taken over by the Lavino interests 
Mr. Grigsby was employed at its 
Philadelphia office and when the Pitts- 
burgh office was opened in January, 
1922 with Edward Foster as manager, 
he was transferred to Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Foster was succeeded by Harbour 
Mitchell in 1924, who remains in 
charge of that territory with the Chi- 
cago office under his jurisdiction. 
* * & 

G. H. Bucher, assistant genera! 
manager of the Westinghouse Electric 
International Co., has sailed for Japan, 
via Seattle, and will assist in the or- 
ganization of the newly formed West- 
inghouse Electric Co. of Japan. He 
also will visit China and the Philippine 


islands. 
* * * 


James W. Whatley, general sales 
manager of the DeBardeleben Coal 
Corp., Birmingham, Ala., for the past 
two years and prior to that time in 
the sales department of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., for more 
than 20 years, has resigned. He an- 
nounces that he will not return to the 


fuel trade. 
* * * 


A. H. Holliday now is manager of 
sales for the western district of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. He retains also his position 
of manager of exports with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh. The three 
Pacific coast offices, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles have been 
placed under his supervision with his 


new position. 
* * * 


Harold Bates recently has joined 
the sales department of the ‘Bridge- 
port Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
and will be engaged with matters 
pertaining particularly to sales or- 
ganization and research. After serv- 
ing in the public utility business, 
mainly with the Boston Elevated rail- 
way he aided in developing the sales 
program of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., following the war. For 
five years Mr. Bates served successive- 
ly as sales engineer in charge of de- 
veloping new products, superintend- 
ent of the sales engineering depart- 
ment, supervisor of sales planning 
and later in charge of special and 
jobbing sales of all new products. 














British Pig Iron Sales 
Aid Market 


(Continued from Page 461) 


per cent of the firm’s production. 
Belgian beams are delivered in the 
Midlands at £6 12s 6d ($32.10) or 
25s ($6.05) less than the British price, 
and 20-gage sheets are delivered at 
£11 10s ($55.50). 

There is a good run of orders for 
British galvanized sheets from nearly 
all foreign markets, this department 
is the only one prosperous. One Lon- 
don merchant quotes the following 
f.o.b. prices for steel products for 
export, all f.o.b. port of embarkation: 
Continental steel bars £5 8s ($26.15), 
Continental beams £5 5s ($25.95), 
Continental plates £6 10s ($31.50), 
British hoops £8 10s ($41.20); British 


black sheets No. 24 gage, £11 17s 
6d ($57.30), British galvanized cor- 
rugated sheets No. 24 gage £16 
($77.50); Continental black annealed 
wire 4 to 7 I. S. W. gage £7 10s 
($36.40), Continental galvanized wire 
4to 71. S. W. gate £9 15s ($47.35), 
continental wire nails £9 ($43.55) 
basis, wire rods £5 15s ($27.80). It 
is reported that some more Indian 
pig iron has arrived here, 1000 tons 
in Glasgow and about 200 tons in 
London. 

On the Continent, the principal fea- 
ture is the revival of German competi- 
tion in foreign markets, especially 
since the agreement by which an ex- 
port bonus will be extended by the 
Steel association to rollers of finished 
products. It is reported that Linke- 
Hoffman-Lauchammer has received an 
order for 65 locomotives for Bra- 
zilian railroads and for 40 railroad 


cars for Egypt. On the other hand, 
German railways are placing orders 
for permanent way material in the 
Saar, and the Luxemburg firm of 
A. R. B. E. D. has been awarded an 
order for 1000 tons of railroad ma- 
terial from Germany. Hamburg 
merchants are keenly competing on 
the Belgian market for beams which 
they offer at £5 8s ($25) and wire 
rods at £5 19s 6d ($29). 

In France present conditions are 
satisfactory. Little British pig iron 
can find its way here against the 
French domestic price of 345 francs 
($16.25) for No. 3 foundry pig iron, 
the British product being £3 10s 
($17) f.o.b. Order books of steel 
plants are well filled, due to the Bel- 
gian strike. The Skoda works in 
Czecho-Slovakia have reeeived orders 
for a quantity of railroad material 
for Yugo-Slavia. 


Belgian Strike Retarding Industry 


in the engineering and metal 

industries which involves about 

75,000 wage earners naturally 
has a disrupting and retarding in- 
fluence on the iron and steel market. 
Delegates from the employers and 
workers in the mechanical construc- 
tion department agreed Aug. 4 on a 
reduction in wages of 2.5 per cent 
and the stabilization of the situation 
until March 8, 1926. If the agree- 
ment is endorsed by the workers, it 
is expected that work should be re- 
sumed Aug. 12. In the Charleroi iron 
and steel plants the parties have not 
yet been able to agree and about 
20 blast furnace stacks have been 
banked since June 15. June produc- 
tion figures already show the effect 
of the situation, pig iron output being 
212,700 metric tons as against 274,800 
tons in May, and ingot production 
having’ dropped from 246,710 tons in 
May to 190,880 tons in June. 

It is reported a number of works 
have passed their orders on to Luxem- 
burg firms for completion. In spite 
of the reduction of output, Belgian 
prices are weak, forced down by for- 
eign competitors, including Germany, 
who are forcing prices down to snatch 
as much as they can from the Bel- 
gians. Foundry pig iron, 2.5 to 3 
per cent silicon is 325 frances ($14.80) 
per metric tons f.o.b. Antwerp; basic 
bessemer pig iron is 310 francs 
($14.10). 

Basic bessemer billets have been 
quoted at £4 12s 6d ($21). Merchant 
bars are 590 frances ($26.85) for the 
domestic market and £5 ‘T7s_ 6d 
($26.05), f.o.b. Antwerp for export. 
Beams are £5 3s 6d ($25.10), against 
£5 3s-3d ($25) offered by German 
merchants. Rods are £6 ($29.15), 
German offers being £5 19s 6d ($29). 
Luxemburg and Lorraine are compet- 
ing on about the same levels, but 
with small success, owing to limited 
demand. 

Plates are offered at 685 francs 
($31.20) for the domestic market and 
£6 7s 6d ($30.80) for export, and 
black sheets No. 24 gage are 1175 
francs ($54) and galvanized sheets are 


B tere Aug. 7.—The strike 
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Franc—$0.045 











2300 franes ($105). <A few offers 
are received from abroad on lower 
terms than those quoted above but 
are not readily accepted. 


French Exports Make 
New High Record 


Paris, Aug. 4.—Exports of French 
steel in June reached the highest 
monthly tonnage recorded in the his- 
tory of the industry, 293,000 metric 
tons against 262,046 tons in May and 
274,960 tons, the previous highest 
mark reached in March 1924. In the 
first six months of this year, 1,544,204 
metric tons were exported. During the 
same period, Great Britain exported 
1,533,318 gross tons of steel corre- 
sponding to 1,557,851 metric tons, or 
13,647 tons more than France. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, exported 
1,304,573 metric tons of steel from 
January to May, which would corre- 
spond to about 1,565,000 tons for the 
first half of the year. Belgian exports 
should average about the same figures. 
However, British exports tend to drop, 
German exports were higher at the 
beginning of the year than now, 
whereas France’s export trade has 
been increasing since March, and much 
business normally taken by Belgium 
is going to France since the Belgian 
strike. 

Exports of French pig iron in June 
were 52,077 .metric tons, making a 
total of 331,760 tons for first half. 
The highest monthly figure was reach- 
ed in Feb. 1924 with 92,409 tons. 
French imports of pig iron in June 
were 2829 tons and imports of steel 
were 9911 tons. Total imports for the 
first six months of 1925 were 16,502 
tons of pig iron and 73,726 tons of 
steel. Comparison in metric tons fol- 
low: 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Mon. ave. PigIron Steel Pig Iron Steel 
BORD i cccisttnines 4,955 56,085 60,060 172,585 
SOE cnichumone 5,305 55,495 . 49,320 153,990 


| ae ae: Sa! 3,540 56,780 63,900 187,380 
1925 

OU pee ee 2,366 22,192 63,239 226,702 
On -esegacnosenn 3,417 17,346 39,810 256,198 
March .......... 2,121 3,050 61,481 251,589 
BE: sceninnssesi 3,871 9,888 57,995 254,669 
OS anne 1,898 11,339 57,158 262,046 
PMRO Crcenrinie 2,829 9,911 52,077 293,000 





French Output Gaining 
But Under Normal 


Paris, Aug. 5.—French iron and 
steel production in June continued 
high. Pig iron output was 703,439 


metric tons, making a total of 4,090,- 
990 tons for the first half. June out- 
put included 510,994 tons of basic 
bessemer pig iron, 133,063 tons of 
foundry pig iron; 34,607 tons of gray 
forge pig iron; 20,481 tons of special 
grades and 4294 tons of bessemer pig 
iron. Furnaces operating June 30 were 
141, the same as May 31. In June 
35 stacks were in working order and 
44 under repair or under construction. 


June steel production was 599,857 
metric tons, making a total of 3,567,372 
tons for the first half. This included 
588,630 tons of ingots and 11,227 tons 
of steel castings. Most steel was basic 
bessemer, 426,130 tons, followed by 
open-hearth steel, 161,018 tons; besse- 
mer steel, 6038 tons; electric steel 
5715 tons and crucible steel, 956 tons. 

Steel output is at the rate of 7,- 
135,000 tons, or 235,000 tons more 
than in 1924 and nearly two million 
and a half in excess of the 1913 steel 
output. The highest monthly figure 
was reached in May for pig iron with 
706,264 tons and in January with 608,- 
146 tons for steel. Comparisons in 
metric tons follow: 




















Steel 
Ingots and 

Mon. ave. Pig Iron Castings 
NIN irisaccutbtdncssthciccesibodandnedaal 533,900 390,580 
Ti Shiienkatctiniiedgelbes 435,715 377,875 
INC. hesbitthonnssbiliticns bese tbasibaccaed 452,650 425,795 
BUEEL. gcdieunisinsdcossscatnonticcadibiel 637,660 575,540 
1925 

Jan. 669,352 608,146 
Feb. 636,934 569,007 
March 688,871 607,076 
April 686,130 586,977 
May 706,264 596,309 
SPUN lacertoatgeuttnpensecnreasulenaeeal 703,439 599,857 
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Iron Output First Half 1925 


Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute 













































































































































































HALP-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF PIG IRON HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF BASIC PIG IRON 
—————— — j = 
| Blast furnaces.* Production—Gross tons. | : First half Second half | First half 
| (Includes spiegeleisen, ferro-mang., States of 1924. of 1924. of 1925. ’ 
' | In June 30, 1925 ferro-silicon, ferro-phosphorus, etc.) | 
States | blast | New York.. ...++2| 352,735 | 341,663 478,890 
| Dee. 34, First half |Second half| First half | Pennsylvania— Allegheny County. : 1,624,006 | 1,431,281 | 1,887,993 
| 1924, | 19. | Out. |Total) of y924 | of 1924. | of 1925. | Other counties ... .| 1,738,466 | 1,460,974 | 2,004,579 
| 
ae ES Tals SEES — Virginia, Alabama, nomcaers: : i* a : ny ans : pory se) 
New York 15 10} 17] 27 ])\ } io ‘ . ,339,90: 479, ,022, 
od en 0 | o| 4] 4); 1212276) 801,397 7 1,148,532 | Indiana, Tilinois -_.| 25094:777 | 1'539:619 | 2:710,902 
Pennsylvania 87 60 80 | 140 6,143,942) 4,925, 037) 6,651,221 | Mich., Minn., Mo., Colorado, Utah.. ...| 312,518 182,066 283,467 
Maryland 5 4 2 6 |) } 
Virginia. 3 2| 15] 17 |} 345.470 310, 689 434,465 | Total ny _. ss...) 8,777,732 | 7,221,280 | 10,258,154 
Alabama 23 24| 17] 41 1,392,340) 1,381,485! 1,442,527 
Texas 0 0 1 1 
ae e bsPaeBar 9 361,903, 206,128, 324,645 | HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER AND LOW-PHOSPHORUS 
Mississippi 0 0 1 1 |) PIG IRON 
ennessee 2 2/ 13 15 05.476 72,515 - aihost 
Ohio 49 46| 28 4 | 4,136,401) 3,278,638) 4,528,831 
ie is | {2| io] 8] tainaeg Uoco0g Sam.so | Keven, aii ian | “SOUS | ME | ORL 
adians ‘Ty Boel 3 , 1,862,202 1,488,183] 2,096,004 | Ohio.............. Me ES ‘| 1,584/839 | 1.314.025 | 1,693,303 
sewer clitwite ae: | Indiana, Illinois........................| 600,153 | 386,309 | 602,788 
‘ 235,253; 122,018) 207,336 | 
paenanta. : si 3 : | PRL) THEMES ES 4,788,944 | 3,383,353 | *4,862,068 
> : : 4 : 240,260 223,313, 269,448 | * Includes 88,884 tons of low-phosphorus pig iron. 
Utah I 1 0 i | | 
Total 235 | 198 | 211 “409 | 17.514,485| 13,891,305 19,158,350 BARES EASLT geen msc soapy PIG IRON 
se 4 cs pg * Completed and rebuilding x 7 
| New York, New Jersey... . dss sep eee | 577,021 340,124 441,032 
Pennsylvania ..| 509,931 466,122 503,059 
Sterytend Va., West Va., Ky., Tenn. . a 154,510 | 151,468 147,251 
ah Te a ee eee 710,07: 690,591 705,67 
‘HALF- “YEARLY PRODU CTION OF COKE PIG IRON * Ohio ai, Sap as 440'861 302,969 428081 
== - ——— == ; | Indians. Illinois Pode si fg 194,467 s18.735 Py 
New Y orks iT 10 16 26 919 oF7K | cea. 3 ichigan 307,988 1 : 
New | went ; 0 0 4 4 } 1,212,276) 801,397) 1,148,532 | Wis. Minn., Iowa, Mo., Colorado, Utah. = 161,437 142,376 158,148 
Pennsylvania 87 60 | 77 | 137 | 6,143,942) 4,925,037) 6,651,221 | -| 
Maryland. i 4 2 Total $55) .| 3,056,288 2,566,836 | *2,867,630 
Virginia 3 2 15 17 345,470, 310,689) 434,465 a. 
‘exas | 0 0 1 1 |} | * Includes 130,675 tons of ferro-silicon. 
Alshewe 22 24] 14 38 1,384,963) 1,377,646) 1,435,411 | 
‘est Virginia 3 3 1 a ie 
Kentucky 1 1) 6| 7 |} 361,903, 206,128 324,645 | HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF MALLEABLE P{G IRON 
Tennessee 2 1] Wj] 12 65,47 71,513} 40,726 | 
Ohio ‘ 49 46 | 28| 74) 4,136,401) 3,278,638) 4,528,831 | New York 89,274 | 93,924 104,018 
Illinois 18 | 15| 10| 25] 1/518,962) 1,081,902) 2,008,260 | Pennsylvania ris a 36851 | 34009]  51'192 
Indiana | i 4) 3] 7 ae .-, | Ohio 207,191 | 154,923 | 297,620 
crenion.. : ? : : 1,850,946) 1,482,310; 2,090,654 | Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Mich.,Minn..| 175,263 | 181,723 | 330,191 
Minnesota | a} 8] a] 3 | | Total ..| 508,579 | 463,579 | 783,021 
lowa , 0 0 0 0 i 386,354; 251,127} 398,47 
Colorado 2 3 2 5 | } 
Utah i 1 0 1 |) } HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF FORGE PIG IRON 
Pak “Total : 228 191 197 | 388 | 17,406,693) 13,786,387, 19,061,218 New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia. . wer 84,618 65,247 80,887 
* Includes pig iron and ferro-alloys made with electricity, electricity and coke, etc. | —e : : 2 x ; ; y sael yen sous 
Total ; r of 157,710 98,251 184,947 














HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF ANTHRACITE AND MIXED 


ALF- N N 
ssiemennd-eemel hein tiene tin waliiae | HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF SPIEGELEISEN AND 

















































































































=— ————— FERRO-MANGAN ESE 
= 
'e & 4 0 2 > . « . «| . os . | . R * 
Pe er viv anis et REARS. . —d | Penna., Md., Virginia, Alabama, Ohio. .... | 179,460 121,849 163,034 
PP sit 701 48 ms 5 ees eee | Total Les ce vesesee] 179,460 | 121,849] 163,084 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF OTHER GRADES 
al HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF CHARCOAL PIG IRON New York, New Jersey....... 14,341 1,416 5,463 
- wo ena | Pennsylvania : 3,569 2,782 2,952 
New York. | | 0 0 l 1 | Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, Ala.. 12,958 15,979 13,540 
Pennsylvania. 0; oO 1 1 | Ohio... exe 4,747 4,843 6,437 
Alabama roi.c® 3 3 | Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin... 10,157 10,137 11,104 
Tennessee 5 ee. i 2 3 107,792) 104, 918 97,132 | 
Mississippi | 0 0 1 1 | Total ; ae tne 45,772 35,157 39,496 
Michigan 6 6 2 s 
Wisconsin | 0; 0 1 1 
Lt xe RE Oe a RS BS: PIG IRON MADE FOR SALE OR FOR USE OF MAKERS IN THE 
Total 7 | 7 | 12] 19| 107,792] 104,918 97,132 | FIRST HALF OF 1925 
| ‘ 
Grades. For sale. — — : Pagal 
i 76 357, 10,258,154 
TOTAL PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON ACCORDING TO FUEL USED | ee cp ahbietnras pest SR lead fap y ony ot 
= = : | Foundry, including ferro-silicon. 2,563,299 304,331 | 2,867,630 
C ‘oke* d | 228 | 191 | 197 | 388 | 17 406,693) 13,786, ae 19,061,218 | Malleable. . 662,786 120,235 783,021 
Anthracitet : ie eet eee 2 .| : | Forge or mill af 75,916 109,031 184,947 
onan 4 fh iad Se, 107, we ‘ios. 8 #18 em a |} 60,255] 102,779] 163,034 
Total | 235 | 198 | 211 | 409 | 17,514, 435 13,891, 305, 19,158,350 | All other grades | 16,632 22,864 39,496 
. Includes pple. iron 01 and ferro-alloys made with electricity, electricity and coke, etc. | Total. Gross tons.| 4,554,446 | 14,603,904 | 19,158,350 
t lncludes mixed anthracite and coke pig iron. : 
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More Pig Iron 


Made In First Half of 1925—Total 
Was 19,158,350 Gross Tons 


Output of pig iron in the United 
States in the first half of 1925 
amounted to 19,158,350 gross tons, ac- 
cording to official statistics just an- 
nounced by the American Iron and 
Steel institute. This production was 
an increase of 1,643,865 tons, or 9.4 
per cent, over the 17,514,485 tons 
made in the corresponding period of 
1924 and an increase of 5,267,045 tons, 
or 37.9 per cent, over the last half 
production of last year. 

The table on the opposite page 
shows the various divisions of the 
1925 production contrasted with those 
of 1924. Of the grand total of 19,- 
158,350 tons, made in the first half 
of this year, 19,061,218 tons were made 
with coke and 97,132 tons were made 
with charcoal. No iron was made 
with anthracite or mixed anthracite 
and coke. The last iron. made by 
this method was during the last half 
of 1923. During the first half of 
last year 17,406,693 tons was made 
with coke fuel and 107,792 tons with 
charcoal. A feature of production re- 
ports for the last two and one-half 
years is the gradual decline of char- 
coal pig iron. Whereas the gain of 
all pig iron in the first half of 1925 
over the output of one year ago was 
9.4 per cent, production of charcoal 
iron showed a loss of 9.9 per cent. 
In both 1925 and 1924, the production 
of coke iron included pig iron and 
ferroalloys made with electricity, elec- 
tricity and coke, etc. 

According to grades, the 1925 first 
half production was as follows: Basic, 
10,258,154 tons; bessemer, 4,773,184 
tons; low phosphorus, 88,884 tons; 
foundry, 2,736,955 tons; malleable, 
783,021 tons; forge or mill 184,947 
tons; ferromanganese and spiegeleisen, 
163,034 tons; ferrosilicon, 130,675 tons 
and all other grades, 39,496 tons. As 
compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year, basic iron made a 
gain of 16.9 per cent; bessemer, a 
gain of 2.4 per cent; malleable, a 
gain of 54 per cent; forge, a gain of 
1.7 per cent while foundry iron made 
a loss. of 6.9 per cent. 

Of the total iron output, 4,554,446 
tons was made for sale and 14,603,- 
904 tons was made for the maker’s 
own use. The ratio of merchant to 
nonmerchant iron was 31.2 per cent. 
During the first half of last year, the 
ratio was 35.5 per cent. 

In order of the size of their out- 
puts, Pennsylvania ranked first with 
6,651,221 tons, Ohio second with 4,- 
528,831 tons, and Illinois third with 
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2,008,260 tons. Pennsylvania and 
Ohio alone produced 58.4 per cent of 
the total. On a_ percentage basis, 
Pennsylvania made 34.8 per cent of 
the country’s total; Ohio, 23.6 per 
cent and Illinois, 10.4 per cent. These 
three states made 68.8 per cent of 
the total. The corresponding figure 
for 1924 was 67.1 per cent. 

On June 30 there were 198 blast 
furnaces operating and 211 idle. The 
corresponding figures for last year 
were 164 and 263 respectively. On 
Dec. 31 of last year 235 furnaces 
were operating. 


Canal Zone Pipe Awarded 
to American Maker 


Washington, Aug. 18.—Keen com- 
petition has been shown in the pur- 
chase by the government of 2200 tons 
of 30-inch cast iron pipe for de- 
livery in the Panama canal zone, 
American producers having had a 
rival in a French pipe maker. The 
award was made last week to the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Found- 
ry Co. on the company’s bid of $46 
net ton, two previous sets of bids 
having been rejected on technicalities. 

While the tonnage was small, con- 











Obituaries 


siderable interest was shown in the 
sale because of the prestige involved in 
obtaining a government contract of 
this sort, coupled with the low bids 
submitted by the French interests, 
Societe Anonyme des Hauts Foruneaux 
et Founderies de Pont A. Mousson, 
near Nancy, France. 

At the opening on July 21 the 
French bid was $47 a ton and that 
of the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. was $49. Some mis- 
understanding was reported to have 
developed concerning the addition of 
a 20 per cent ad valorem duty on 
foreign bids to place them on a do- 
mestic price basis, thus following a 
rule laid down in the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration covering canal purchases. 
In the Aug. 5 opening of bids, the 
French firm put in a bid of $41.75 
a ton, but the successful bidder’s 
price was lower in view of the decision 
of canal officials as te the adding of 
the tariff duty. The other bids were 
the Standard Cast Iron Pipe & Found- 


-ry Co. and the Warren Foundry & 


Pipe Co., each $53.50 a ton; and the 
American Casting Co., Birmingham, 


$6.50 a foot, the latter bid differing 
somewhat from the specifications, in- 
asmuch as the pipe was offered in 
smaller lengths. 











credited with having originated 
a number of improvements for 
farm machinery now universally used, 
died Aug. 10 at his home in Delphi, 
Ind. Mr. Fisher is said to have 
originated broad tires for log wagons 
and farm machinery and the fifth 
wheel on farm wagons. For all the im- 
provements he made in machinery, Mr. 
Fisher never sought a patent. He in- 
sisted his object was to help others. 
* * * 
William Geddes Rose of the Sharon 
Fire Brick Co., Sharon, Pa., died 
Aug. 5. 


Jen FISHER, 91 years old, 


* * * 


Charles H. Leap, 50 years old, sup- 
erintendent of the steel department of 
the American Car & Foundry Co., at 
Jeffersonville, Ind., died there re- 
cently. He underwent an operation a 
week previously for a chronic ailment. 

* * * 

James H. Channon, president of the 
James H. Channon Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of brass goods, died 
Aug. 11 at his home at Highland Park, 
his summer home at Grand Haven, 


Mich. He was a Lincoln park com- 
missioner since 1900. 
* *” * 

Theodore P. Jacobs, 79 years old, 
head of the Jacob Co. of Indianapolis, 
Ind., and one time owner of the In- 
dianapolis Pattern Works, died Aug. 
14 at his home, of paralysis. He ° 
spent several years in South Amer- 
ica where he was superintendent of 
motive power on several railroads. 
He also was connected with railroads 
in Mexico. After 20 years of for- 
eign railway work, he settled in In- 
dianapolis. 

* * 

Robert Mitchell Burton, president 
of the American Laundry Machinery 
Co., died Aug. 10 at his summer home 
in Wiano, Mass. Mr. Burton was 
born in Cincinnati in 1864 and was 
educated at Harcourt academy, Gam- 
bier, O., and at St. Paul’s school, Con- 
cord, N. H. He worked in a stove 
foundry for 10 years and later spent 
four years in a hotel kitchen outfitting 
business. He had been president 
of the American Laundry Machinery 
Co. since 1896, 
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Warehouse 


Philadelphia Jobbers 
Increase Entire List 
—Other Prices Steady 


EMAND for iron and steel prod- 
D ucts from warehouses continues 

at a steady rate. Some weak- 
ness in sheets again is evident, but 
revisions of the price list were few. 
Other products are quoted at the full 
list. 

Jobbing demand in the New York 
Metropolitan district is well main- 
tained. Business is at the rate of 
July, which was equal to March, the 
best record this year. Competition 
in sheets still is unusually keen with 
some slight price variations. Black 
sheets are quoted 3.90c to 4.35c, rep- 
resenting a slight reduction in the 
minimum price, while galvanized 
sheets are holding at 4.85¢ to 5.25c, 
a slight reduction in the maximum 
price, which as a general rule, applies 
to the heavier gages. Small lots of 
Belgian steel bars are being of- 
fered as concessions. 

Improvement of warehouse business 
at Buffalo has continued throughout 
the first half of August and. has 
been something of a surprise to this 
class of sellers of iron and _ steel. 
The amount of tonnage sold during 
the past six weeks has been close 
to a record for any corresponding 
period of this year. 

The warehouse business at Cincin- 
nati appears to have evaded the 
mid-summer lull. Reinforcing bars 
and structural material are in fair 


demand. Plates and sheets, also are 
moving better, with price tendencies 
upward. 


The movement of iron and _ steel 
at St. Louis during the first of August 
was about even with the first half 
of July. Leading distributors report 
plans for materially augmenting their 
stocks in anticipation of a heavy fall 
demand. 

Disgusted with prices prevalent at 
Philadelphia for a long time, a large 
jobber there last week advertised in 
newspapers that costs necessitated 
higher prices. This jobber now is 
asking 3.20e for bars, 3.90c for bands, 
4.25c for hoops. Other jobbers gen- 
erally have followed suit although 
some variations still exist. 

Cleveland jobbers report continued 
good demand, buying being above 
the July rate. Prices hold firm on 
most products, shading being con- 
fined to attractive business or for 
large buyers. 
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Buying Holds Steady 








Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 

















































































































































































































STEEL BARS 
Bost 8.265¢ 
Baffalo 8.30c 
Chicago 3.00c 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ 
Cleveland 8.10¢ 
Detroit 8.15¢ 
Los Angeles 3.15e 
New York 3.24¢ 
Philadelphia 3.20¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.90c 
Portland 2.85¢ 
SE NOES isc ccinienstabsiinieiailicntinn 3.30¢ 
Seattle 8.25¢ 
St. Louis 8.15¢ 
St. Paul 8.25c 
IRON BARS 
Boston 8.265c 
Buffalo 3.30¢ 
Chicago 8.00c 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ 
Detroit 8.15¢ 
New York 8.24¢ 
aT ae et 3.20¢ 
St. Louis 8.25¢ 
REINFORCING BARS 

Boston 3.265c to 3.50c 
Buffalo 3.30c 
Chicago 2.60c 
Cincinnati ‘ 3.30¢ 
Cleveland 2.86c to 3.10c 
Detroit 8.15¢ 
Los Angeles, C. Li .c.cccccssccesees 8.05c 
Los Angeles, Li. C. Lin cccccccses 8.30c 
ee) | ES ee 2.95¢ to 3.15¢ 
PROCITE nsssinikcssccccsrndistatehdoees 2.90c to 3.20¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.10¢ to 2.60c 
San Francisco, C. Le ...c-c.sccsseee 3.35¢ 
San Francisco, L. C. L ....... aa 
Seattle 

STANDARD STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
Boston 3.365¢ 
Buffalo 8.40c 
Chicago $.10c 
Cincinnati 3.40c 
Cleveland $.20¢ 
Detroit $.25¢ 
Se = UEIDOEED .. <cicsmovecentatuteibenisiepes 3.15¢ 
ah, Ie 8.34¢ 
FN i ocicseccvvsccctevicnsevevecee 2.80c to 3.20¢ | 
Pittsburgh 8.00c 
‘Portland 2.85¢ 
a SP ONROD csseccceceesecsssccccososese 3.30c 
Seattle ...... 3.85¢ 
St. Louis 8.25¢ 
St. Paul 8.85¢ 

PLATES 

Boston 3.365c 
Buffalo 8.40c 
Chicago 3.10c 
Cincinnati $.40c 
Cleveland, %-inch and thicker 3.20¢ 
Cleveland, 8/16-inch ............... $.425c 
Detroit 8.25¢ 
Detroit, 8/16-inch  .2.......c<...000 8.45¢ 
yee BRASIL Re ES 3.15¢ 
New York 8.34c 
Philadelphia  ........ccccccssseseeseeseeeee 2.800 to 3.20€ 
Philadelphia, 3/16-inch ........ 3.00c t 03.40c 
Pittsburgh 3.00c 
Portland 3.25¢ 
San Francisco ...... cll eiihinan ibis 3.80c 
Seattle 8.25¢ 
St. Louis 3.25¢ 
St. Paul 3.856 

NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED eae 
Boston, 8/16-1nCh  ...cccccccseresseee ais 915¢ 
Buffalo 0% 
Chicago 3.50c 
Cincinnati 8.60c 
Cleveland 3.10c 
Detroit 3.75¢ 
SE DARNDOD .” cniemnienennmiinantanns 8.70c 
New York 8.89¢ 
EE REE: ee $.25¢ 
Portland 4.25c¢ 
San Francisco . 3.70¢ 
Seattle 4.25¢ 
St. Louis 3.60c 
St. Paul 8.75¢ 

NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS 

Bost 4.95c¢ 
Buffalo 4.40c 
Chicago 4.00¢ 
Cincinnati 4.55¢ 
Cleveland 3.90¢ 
Detroit 4.40¢ 
LOB AMBCIES occccecccccccsccscsscsesceees 65c 
Portland 5.25¢ 
San Franci 4.65¢ 
Seattle 6.25¢ 








































































































St. Louis 4.50¢ 
St. Paul te 4.25¢ 
NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS 
Boston 6.00¢ 
Buffalo 5.45¢ 
Chicago 5.00c 
Cincinnati 6.65c¢ 
Cleveland 5.10¢ 
Detroit 5.50c 
Los Angeles (corr. 26 ga.) .... 5.75¢ 
New York 4.85¢ to 5.25¢ 
PIRI: | oissplinipecainiacteucencigererce 5.45¢ 
Portland §.75¢ 
San Francisco .sc...cccesccesscsocceceseee 5.75¢ 
Seattle 6.25¢ 
St. Louis 5.50c 
St. Paul 5.25¢ 
BANDS 
Boston 4.015¢ 
Buffalo 4.05¢ 
Chicago 3.65¢ 
Cincinnati 3.95c 
Cleveland 3.85¢ 
Detroit 3.80c 
Los Angeles 4.25¢ 
New York 8.99¢ 
RSS TS ea 3.90¢ 
Pittsburgh 3.60c 
Portland 4.25¢ 
San Francisco  .....ccccccsorccseedecees 4.15¢ 
Seattle 4.25¢ 
St. Paul 3.90c 
HOOPS 
Boston ‘ 5.50c 
Buffalo 4.05c¢ 
Chicago 4.15¢ 
Cleveland 3.85¢ 
Detroit 4.30¢ 
New York 4.49¢ 
Philadelphia 34-inch and wider 4.25¢ 
Philadelphia, less than %-inch 4.506 
Pittsburgh 3.60c 
Seattle 5.00c 
St. Paul 4.40¢ 





COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Rounds Flats 















































and and 
hexagons squares 
Boston 8.95¢ 4.45c 
Buffalo 3.95¢ 4.45c 
Chicago 3.60c 4.10¢ 
RIUGGRINTE  ccsinseccecschssinhintchobles 3.85¢ 4.35¢ 
Cleveland 3.80¢ 4.30¢ 
Detroit $.90¢ 4.40c 
LOS AMBEl|S  covcccccecroersvesseseee 5.25c* alters 
New York e 4.50¢ 
Philadelphia i 4.65¢ 
Pittsburgh 4. ees 
Portland . casa 
San Francisco  .......cc.0sscssoee 5.25c* ~ 
Seattle 4.75c* - 
St. Paul 4.05c* aeanané 
*Rounds only. 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Boston, .100 inch, 500 Ib. lots 6.15¢ 
Buffalo 6.65c 
Chicago 7.15¢ 
Cincinnati 7.15¢ 
Cleveland, over 500 pound lots 5.95¢ 
Detroit 6.30c 
New York 6.10¢ 
Philadelphia 6.10¢ 
Pittsburgh 6.30¢ 





FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
New York, duty paid 


Swedish hollow drill steel... 15.00¢ 
Swedish iron bars round........ 6.75¢ 
Flats and SQuares occ 7.00¢ 


WELDED PIPE 
Discounts from warehouse, New York City 
Standard Steel Pipe 
WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Black Galvanized 


Be AGlh HUET « scctntartcncesicgeniets —23 +21 
% to %-inch butt ..... . —86 —3 
Yeinch butt  ccccccccosersseeeee ——46 —29 
Seinch butt cncrccccccscccssee —Ol —37 
1 to 3-inch butt ................. —58 —89 
2-inch lap piiasioanditicie 40 —22 
2% to 6 inch lap ....... —48 —35 
7 and 8-inch lap ........... —44 —Il7 


9 and 10-inch lap ............ —88 14 

11 and 12-inch lap ........ —87 _ 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE 

to %-inch butt me FE 

einch butt .........0 

he butt ome oo 4 

%-inch butt ......... —ll 

1 to 1%-inch butt cosscseee LE 

Re pee tae eee 
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LOS ANGELES—National Wire Machine 
Co: has been incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
tal by Oscar H. McQuary, L. H. Sage and 
Edward Lane of San Pedro. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF.—K. C. B. Electric 
Mfg. Co., Fourteenth avenue and Forty-secona 
street, R. E. Harris president, is having plans 
prepared for additions for the production of 
storage batteries. 

SAN FRANCISCO—American LaFrance Fire 
Engine Co., 1484 Howard street, has awarded 
contracts for constructing 1-story assembling 
plant at Sixteenth and Shotwell streets. 

DENVER, COLO.—Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co. 
has bought the business of the Queen City 
Foundry Co. and will continue the business. 

DENVER, COLO.—Thaete Automatic Valve 
Corp., 902 Patterson building, has ‘been in- 
corporated with $250,000 capital to manufac- 
ture automatic valves which will be distributed 
through the Empire Brass Mfg. Co., 10301 
Berea road, Cleveland. 

WINTER HAVEN, FLA.—Badger Mixture 
Co., Chicago, with a plant at Winthrop Har- 
bor, Ill, A. L. Kreutzer, Milwaukee, presi- 
dent, will build a plant here for production 
of concrete houses and concrete machinery. 

AURORA, ILL.—Corber Co., Lake and Galena 
streets, has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital to manufacture motors, hardware and 
motor specialties by Albert C. Berthold, John 
W. Anderson and Rufus R. Wolf. Worcester 
& Lord, 444 First National bank building, 
Aurora, are attorneys. 

CHICAGO—B. Heinig, wagon maker, 1464 
Webster avenue, is building a l-story plant 
25 x 120 feet at 2512 Clybourn avenue. 


CHICAGO—L. B. MivMard Mfg. Co., 6126 
South LaSalle street,/has been incorporated 
with $15,000 capit to manufacture metal 


products, by Louis B. Millard, H. G. Sawyer 
and B. B. Burton. 


CHICAGO—Clarin Mfg. Co., 405 South 
Hoyne avenue, has been incorporated with 
$40,000 capital to manufacture metal furniture, 
metal specialties by Bella Rosenthal, A. E. 
Rosenthal and Werner E. Clarin. Myer Link- 
er, 76 West Monroe stre®t, is correspondent. 


CHICAGO—Burton Mfg. Co., 4554 Broad- 
way, manufacturer of electrical appliances will 
remove to Chicago Heights, IIll., its castings 
and machine work to be done by contract un- 
til a foundry and machine shop can be built 
and equipped. 

CHICAGO—Soodman & Co., Inec., 139 North 
Clark street, has been incorporated with $10,- 
000 capital to deal in iron and steel scrap 
and other secondhand material by Hattie 
Goodman Hamilton, Ethel Siegel and Benjamin 
Streicker. 

CHICAGO—Radiator Cabinet Corp., 6028 
South State street, has been incorporated with 
$10,060 capital to manufacture radiator cabi- 
nets by Herbert E. Wills, James A. Royer, 
and Christopher C. Weaver. Elder, - Lawler, 
Berry & McKerchar, 612 Union Trust building, 
are correspondents. 

CHICAGO—Manufacturers, Producers & Con- 
sumers Exchange, 4632 North Rockwell street, 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital to 
manufacture tools, equipment and instruments 
by Eugene R. Hinds, Otto Holinger and Ernst 
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Construction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 











Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to 
date of issue in which previous 
item appeared, 











Evert C. Hutchines, 1306 Burnham 
is correspondent. 


D. Bishop. 
building, 


“CICERO, ILL.—Ostrander Seymour Co., 7 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, is building 
a 2-story plant at Fifty-fourth avenue and 
Nineteenth street. General contract to George 
P. Cullen, 2940 West Lake street, Chicago. 


KANKAKEE, ILL.—Kroehler Mfg. Co., Peter 
E. Kroehler, president, 14 East Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, is building a 1 and 2- 
story warehouse and shipping building. 

PEORIA, ILL.—Universal Tamping Machine 
Co., 301 Alexander street, will build an addi- 
tion with 3600 square feet of floor. 

STERLING, ILL.—Northwestern Barb Wire 
Co. will build a 2-story storage and dis- 
tributing plant 80 x 140 feet. 

COLUMBUS, IND.—Indianapolis Pump & 
Tube Co. is erecting a plant at Columbus 
to house the Dan Patch coaster wagon division 
now at Connersville. Quinton Noblitt is presi- 
dent. 

WASHINGTON, IND.—Reliance Mfg. Co., 
R. R. Rader general manager, 212 West Mon- 
roe street, Chicago, is planning a 3-story plant 
for this city. 

MASON CITY, I10WA—Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, R. H. Thomas manager, 14% First 
avenue N. W., will build a garage, machine 
shop, paint shop and warehouse costing 
$100,000. 

BOSTON—George H. Lincoln Co., 191 Old 
Colony avenue, will build a 1-story foundry 
building. 


BOSTON—F. C. Hersee Co., Parkman ave- 





Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1006 f.o.b. works 





Pennsylvania, No. 1 .ccccccsssceesee $43.00 to 46.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2 we 35.00 to 40.00 
a EG, 2. etrerertigcteniinns 43.00 to 46.00 
OMe; Ne. -2° aun ws. 88.00 to 40.00 
Illinois, No. 1 .- 40.00 to 43.00 
Illinois, No. 2 ccc seseseee 86.00 to 40.00 


Kentucky, No. 1  cccccccesscrcee 43.00 to 45.00 






Kentucky, No. 2  cccoss vee 40.00 to 43.00 
EMUOUNE,  INGs TD © cecgecesemneyitncsin 43.00 to 46.00 
Missouri No. 2  scccccscsccscees see 36.00 to 40.00 


Maryland, No. 1 ccscccccoscseseeeeee 43.00 to 47.00 
Maryland, No. 2  ccccoccrsrsnesee 39.00 to 42.00 


SILICA BRICK 


PennBylvania  ......-.srccsccesereessesers $40.00 
Chicago 49.00 


9.0 
Birmingham  .....rececrssecesseeeveee 48.00 to 52.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 





D- GY HK BG. crceccreccroserececoncce $65.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 

Dm GE BIG eeticiccecstssstieninns $48.00 











nue, has inquiries out for equipment for the 
manufacture of automobile tools. 


CHELSEA, MASS.—Gorden & Gerber, 20 
Summer street, plan constructing l-story, 60 
x 150-foot addition to its metalworking plant. 
S. S. Eisenberg, 46 Cornhill, Boston, is archi- 
tect. 


DORCHESTER, MASS.—E. P. Galligan, 33 
Gayland street, is in the market for repair 
tools and general garage equipment. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS—Stacy Machine 
Works was. partially destroyed by fire and 
will be rebuilt. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Moore Drop Forg- 
ing Co., Birnie avenue, has bought the plant 
of the Stebbins Mfg. Co., adjoining its plant, 
and will expend its operations, installing ad- 
diitonal equipment recently purchased. 

WAKEFIELD, MASS.—Neveroil. Bearing Co., 
Foundry street, is building a boiler house i5 
x 25 feet and a manufacturing unit 32 x 42 
feet, one story. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Burns _ Brass 
Foundry Co. plans constructing new foundry 
unit. 


BAY CITY, MICH.—H. Hirschfield Sons Co. 
has awarded contracts for constructing a scrap 
metal plant. 


BAY CITY, MICH.—Defoe Boat & Engine 


Works, recently burned will be rebuilt at 
once. One new structure will be 100 x 200 
feet. 


LANSING, MICH.—Jewell Mfg. Co., H. C. 
Nielson secretary, 403 East Shiawasse street, 
is planning an addition to its plant. 

PONTIAC, MICH.—Hubbard Spring Co. has 
started work on an addition to its plant for 
enlarged production of automobile springs. 

WAYNE, MICH.—Gotfredson Body Corp. will 
build a 3-story, steel frame addition 540 feet 
long to provide for additional production. 

MINNEAPOLIS—The Heidbrink Co., J. A. 
Heidbrink president, 420 South Sixth street, 
is having plans made for a 2-story plant 60 
x 120 feet. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Glide Road Machinery 
Co. has bought the plant of the Pan- 
dolfo Mfg. Co. at St. Cloud, Minn., and 
will equip it to manufacture road ma- 


chinery. 

ST. CLOUD, MINN.—St. Cloud Cathedral 
high school will build a central heating plant. 
G. M. Orr, 816 Second avenue S., Minneapolis, 
is engineer. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Carnie Goudie Mfg. 
Co., H. G. Carnie president, Twenty-second 
and Grand streets, will build a 4-story plant 
70 x 130 feet, taking bids. 

ST. LOUIS—Ponath-Banks Mfg. Co., Ine., 
5178 Eastern avenue, is establishing a plant 
to manufacture electrical appliances and is 
in the market for equipment. 

ST. LOUIS—Tiffany Adjustable Stand Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
to manufacture adjustable stands by Hiero G. 
Tiffany, 2922 Pennsylvania avenue, James K 
Hosterman and Walter H. Sontag. 

ST. LOUIS—F. H. S. Co. Inc. has been 
incorporated with $5000 capital to manufac- 
ture metal and wood products by Gus Sehrt, 
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3876 Wyoming street, August Hagerdorn and 
Alfred J. Strobans, 7321 Michigan avenue. 


ST. LOUIS—Schroeder & Curry, Inc. has 
been incorporated with 250 shares of capital 
stock of no par value to manufacture oil 
burners, boiler and engine equipment by 
William F. Schroeder, Joseph M. Curry and 
M. A. Bolstein. W. Scott Hancock, 1006 
Boatmens Bank building, is attorney. 

HASTINGS, NEBR.—Smith Machinery | Co., 
817 West First street, is building a 1-story re- 
pair department, and storage 60 x 260 feet. 


CARLSTADT, N. J.—Holdfast Mfg. & Nov- 


elty Co., 520 Monroe street, J. H. Krumpetz 
president, suffered fire damage and will re- 
build. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J.—¥Federal Metal Corp. 
has been incorporated with $250,000 preferred 
stock and 5000 shares common no par value 
by Denis F. O’Brien, Peter A. Smith and 
Thomas F. Halpin. Stanley L. Gedney Jr., 
East Orange, is attorney. 

GLEN RIDGE, N. J.—American Pattern 
Foundry & Machine Co., 26 Forest avenue, 
has been organized by W. G. Whiteley and 
associates and will manufacture radio equip- 
ment. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Manhattan Electrical 
build an addition to its 


Supply Co. will 


New Construction and Enterprise 


plant for the manufacture of dry batteries, 
electric bells and annunciators. 

LONG BRANCH, N. J.—Hudson Electrical 
Heating Corp. has been incorporated with 
100 shares no par value to manufacture elec- 
trical devices by Walter E. Hudson, Amagan- 


sett, N. Y.; Foster Bailer, Ridgefield; Robert 
L. Shriner, Weehawken; E. Chase Crowley, 
New York. Bartley J. Wright, Long Branch, 


is attorney. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Bayonne Steel Products 
Co., 264 Jelliffe avenue, will build a 3-story 
and basement addition 75 x 95 feet for stor- 
age and distribution. 

NEWARK, N. J.-—-Associated American In- 
dustries Inc., 620 South Eighteenth street, 
has been incorporated with $125,000 capital 
to manufacture tools, dies and fine instru- 
ments. 

ORANGE, N. J.—A. P. Smith Mfg. Co. kas 
bought the plant of the Simms Magneto Co. 
and will equip it for the manufacture of 
water meters. 

ASTORIA, N. Y.—Astoria Light, Heat & 
Power Co., 130 East Fifteenth’ street, New 
York, is building a l-story shop and office 
building 75 x 90 feet. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Borough Foundry Co. 
has been incorporated with 2500 shares common 
stock no par value by J. E. Burns, T. E. 


Butler, and J. M. Hanley. Flanders, Harris 
& Barford, Albany, are attorneys. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—R. D. K. Corp of 
America has been incorporated with $20,000 


capital to deal in machinery and equipment 
by Paul E. Gold, Philadelphia; James B. 
Horn, Upper Darby, Pa.; Herbert M. Horn, 


Philadelphia. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Burger Stamping & Spin- 
ning Mfg. Co., Carolina and Fourth streets, 
A. Burger president, has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital and has started operations. 


GENEVA, N. Y.—Seneca Tube Corp. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital by 
J. Titcomb, F. S. Titcomb and F. H. Stolt. 
L. G. Hoskins, Geneva, is attorney . 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Segal Mfg. 
Co. will build a 2-story factory addition 40 
x 100 feet. 


NEW YORK—Alloy Products Co., 1448 West 
Farms road, is building an office and foundry, 


one story, 96 x 162. 


NEW YORK—wWells Architectural Iron Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital by C. S. Wells, 3340 Giles place, and 
associates. 

NEW YORK—Continental Pipe Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital. by 





ILSON FOUNDRY & 
W MACHINE CO., Pontiac, 

Mich., D. R. Wilson gen- 
eral manager, has bought the 
plant and equipment of the Michi- 
gan Drop Forge Co., adjacent to 
its plant. It will be used for 
expansion of the purchasing com- 


pany. 
* * > 

The plant of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Co. at Middletown, Conn., 
has been sold to the Progressive 
Realty Co., New York. 

* * * 

Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa., has moved its Chicago 
office to the Tribune Tower, 435 
North Michigan avenue. 

. + * 

Morrison Machine Product Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., will remove its 
plant to Elmira, N. Y., in Septem- 
ber. Its product is collets for 
automatic screw machines. 

* * * 

Water Works & Power Equip- 
ment Co., Seattle, a subsidiary of 
the Water Works Supply Co., San 
Francisco, has opened offices to 
represent a number of eastern 
manufacturers. 

* * * 

Bryan Steam Corp. is the new 

name of the Bryan Harvester Co,,. 





Industrial Business Changes 


Peru, Ind., better to represent 
the nature of its products which 
are largely used for steam- pro- 
pelled vehicles. 

* * * 

Goodman Electric Machinery 
Co., 126 Green street, Newark, 
N. J., is the new firm style of 
the business formerly conducted 
by M. D. Goodman, dealing in 
welders, hoists and magnets and 
doing a repair business. 

* * * 


American Can Co. has acquired 
its fourth plant in Chicago and its 
fifty-first in the codntry through 
the purchase of the 2-story manu- 
facturing building of the Central 
Bag Mfg. Co., at 6001 South 
Western avenue. 

* * * 

American Export Sales Corp. 
has merged with G. F. Schloetel- 
borg & Co. under the latter name 
and has opened larger offices at 
314 Marion building. D. M. Bate 
of the former company is in 
charge of sales of pig iron, coke, 
steel and iron. 

* * * 

Robins Conveying Belt Co., New 
York, has appointed B. F. Easter- 
brooks, 248 Central building, 
Seattle, its sales agent in the Pa- 


cific northwest. Earle R. Walker, 
formerly in the estimating depart- 
ment of the H. Koppers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, is associated with Mr. 
Easterbrooks. 

* * * 

Dennison Alloy & Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Dennison, O., has pur- 
chased the patent rights, patterns, 
molds, finished and unfinished 
products of the bankrupt Martin 
Shovel Co., Greensburg, Pa. The 
company was engaged in the man- 
ufacture of shovels with gasoline 
tractors. Offices were maintained 
at Greensburg. Manufacturing 
is to be done in Dennison. W. T. 
MeNut is president. 

* * * 

E. J. Lavino & Co., Philadelphia, 
has established a western office, 
effective Aug. 10, at 723 Continen- 
tal & Commercial Bank building, 
208 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, in charge of Harry W. 
Grigsby, who since January, 1922 
has been connected with the Pitts- 
burgh office of that company. 
Prior to that date, Mr. Grigsby 
was in its Philadelphia office. Mr. 
Grigsby will be assisted by H. W. 
Pigott who has specialized in re- 
fractories and will devote most of 
his time to that branch of its 
business. 
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F. G. Kelsey, C. D. Kelsey and R. C. Wilhelm. 
H. H. Babcock, 233 Broadway, is attorney. 


NEW YORK—Automatie Safety Iron Corp. 
has been incorporated with $15,000 capital 
by L. Laxer, C. Young, and R. Lesser. H. 
Rosenblatt, 291 Broadway, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Bridgman & Rubin have been 
incorporated with $10,000 to build machinery 
by A. Mamback and L. Sills. 5S. Bitterman, 
305 Broadway, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Gotham Art Bronze has been 
incorporated with $200,000 capital by H. 
Havena, and E. McCambridge. L. Vinton, 366 
Madison avenue, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Lehigh Valley railroad is hav- 
ing surveys made for an additional tunnel 
through Musconetcong mountain between West 
Portal and Pattenburg, about seven furlongs, 
to cost about $3,000,000. 

NEW YORK-—Longo Iron Art Works has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
J. Granuzzo, C. V. Longo, and C. Cataldo. 
U. S. Corporation Co., 150 Broadway, is at- 
’ torney. 

NEW YORK—Arthur D. Peterson has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital to deal in 
machinery by A. D. Peterson, H. J. English, ’ 
and J. F. Madigan. Duncan & Campbell, 199 
Montague street, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Neckar Water Softener Corp. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
to manufacture water treating devices by W. 
Braat, and F. Rostrom. F. F. Eisman, 41 
Park Row, is attorney. 


NEW YORK—Habirshaw Cable & Wire Corp. 


has been incorporated with 170,000 shares 
common stock no par value by F. T. 
Christy, J. B. McGuire and G. H. Sibley. 
S. V. Ryan, Albany, is attorney. 


NEW YORK—James H. Betts has been 
incorporated to manufacture electric fixtures 
with 350 shares of $100 each and 650 common 
no par value by J. H. Betts, F. S. Betts and 
R. M. Mann. Armstrong, Keith & Kern, 67 
Wall street, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Rotobaker Engineering Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture fuel 
oil burners, with 75,000 shares class A, $1 
each and 30,000 class B, $10 each. by C. A. 
Frantz, C. A. Ogren and L. W. Severy. 
Ogren & Severy, 149 Broadway, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Standard Automatic Sprinkler 
Corp. has been incorporated with 50 shares 
common stock no par value, to manufacture 
sprinkling equipment by D. Silver and J. J. 
Jacknowitz. B. Switky, 280 Broadway, is 
attorney. + 


NEW YORK—<Automatic Machine Develop- 


ment Corp. has been incorporated with 100 
shares of common stock no par value to 
manufacture vending and weighing machines 
by O. J. Griesar, H. I. Sutherland, and H. D. 


McHenry. Buckner & Gardiner, Candler 
building, are attorneys. 
OGDENSBURG, N. Y.—Huff-Daland Co., 


manufacturer of airplanes and parts, is re- 
moving to Bristol, Pa., where a new plant is 
being established. 

RICHMOND, HILL, N. Y.—A. H. Grebe & 
Co., are building an addition for the manu- 
facture of radio apparatus, for which addi- 
tional machinery is required. 

WALTON, N. Y¥.—The Camp Co. has bought 
the plant of the Walton Foundry Co. and 
the latter will build a new plant 72 x 150 


feet for the production of castings for 
creameries and municipal meter boxes. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—E. I. Pender- 


grass has established a welding and cutting 
plant with complete equipment. 

CINCINNATI—Cincinnati Porcelain Enamel- 
ing Co. has been incorporated for $500 by 
A. D. Blackwell, John C. Nieporte, Marie 
L. Rickelmann, Julius Holzebrg, and Francis 
A. Hoover. 

CLEVELAND —Vitralite Co. will build an 
office building and warehouse at 2900 Detroit 
avenue, three stories, 44 x 80 feet. 

CLEVELAND—Diamond Bronze Co., 5414 
Brow avenue, has awarded contracts for con- 
structing l-story, 60 x 125-foot plant on Side 
way avenue. 

CLEVELAND—Consolidated, Castings Co. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital by 
Henry M. Schneider, Otto J. Zeman, Mark 
A. Copeland, Fletcher R. Andrews and O. E. 
Schultz. 

CLEVELAND—Cleveland Cleaning & Sand 
Blast Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital to operate a sand blasting business 
by J. Elder, James and Frank Meinhart, Wil- 
liam S. Wenger, and S. Hamel Jr. 

CLEVELAND-—U. S. Metal Fixture Co. has 


been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
Albert Hipples, Nicholas P. Whelan, William 
T. O’Mara, Frederick T. Kling and _ Paul 
W. Halfpapp. f 
CLEVELAND—Virden Co., Ashla avenue, 
manufacturer of brass products, Ss awarded 
contracts to Griffin Construtti6n Co. for 1- 


story, 40x40-foot plant. John C. Virden is 


president. 

CLEVELAND—John Rutkowski, 6600 Park 
avenue, has awarded contracts for construct- 
ing l-story and basement, 75x120-foot foundry 
building at 6507 Sidaway avenue, to Vulcan 


New Construction and Enterprise 


Construction Co., 6600 Park averue. A. Bad- 
owski, 7100 Broadway, is architect. / 


CLEVELAND—Vichek Tool Co., 300 East / 
Eighty-second street, has awarded contracts 
to the Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co. toy 
l-story, 46 x 86-foot garage and machihe 
shop addition. C. H. Rock is vice president. 
E. J. Vichek, 3000 East Thirty-seventh street, 
is president. 

CLEVELAND—Atlanta Foundry Co. has 
awarded contracts to David Gilchrist, Fourth 
avenue, Berea, for constructing l-story, 30 x 
100-foot brick pattern shop and office on 
West Sixty-ninth street. William H. Thilling, 
West Sixty-ninth street and the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie railroad tracks, is superin- 
tendent of the foundry. 

COLUMBUS, 0O.—Universal Steam Motors 
Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital by Harry C. Dunning, Earl D. Pres- 
ton, F. L..Thuma, A. F. Wise and E. E. 
Niederlaander. 

COSHOCTON, O.—Beach Enameling Co. will 
build a brick plant 60 x 146 feet one story, 
for which contracts will be let soon. 


DAYTON, O.—Delco Light Co, E. G. 
Biehler president, 330 North Taylor street, is 
planning a factory addition. 

EAST CLEVELAND, 0.—J. & M. Machine 


Co has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
by T. B. McAdams, L. P. Jones, R. L. 
Topham, A. T. Cook, and Sarah Duffy. 

DAYTON, O.—National Tag Mfg. Co. 
purchased property on Logan street where 
plans plant expansion. 

DAYTON, O.—Inland Mfg. Co. 
plates constructing 2-story, brick and concrete 
building at Coleman avenue. H. E. Talbott, 
Jr., is president. 

DAYTON, O.—Eureka Tool & Die Works 
has awarded contracts to John Boren & 
Sons Co., Louis and Columbia streets, for con- 
structing l-story, 106x11l-foot brick and con- 
crete manufacturing plant. E. J. Moutstephen, 
1106 N. B. building, is architect. 


has 
it 


contem- 


FOSTORIA, O.—Fundom Hoist & Shovel 
Co., reeently incorporated, has leased the 
plant of the Buckland Food Products Co. 


E. H. Fundom is inventor of the type of 
shovel which the new company will build. 
FREMONT, O.—Fremont Metal Body Co. 
awarded contracts to Burton Pelton for 
60 x 200-foot manufac- 


has 
constructing 1-story, 
turing plant. 

GALION, O.—American Steel Abrasives Co. 
has been formed with $40,000 capital, by 


(Concluded on Page 478) 














Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 51% per 





emt WOR: cncdnemuiicnnnin $4.55 
Mesabi bessemer, 55 per cent aa 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% 

PEF CONE FON  ..cccccccovcerseceserses 4.40 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 5144 per 

cent iron 4.25 





EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 





per cent 9.00 to 10.00 
Copper free low phosphorus 
58 to 65 per COMt.......cccceoee nominal] 


Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 52 


to 54 per cent 


Algerian low phosphorus, 
to 54 per cent 


Swedish and Norwegian low 
phosphorus, 68 per cent...... 11.00 to 11.50 


Swedish foundry or basic, 66 


8.00 to 9.50 





62 
8.00 to 9.50 








to 68 per cent 9.00 to 10.00 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 
to 54 per cent 8.50 to 9.00 





Algerian foundry and basic, 
60 to 54 per cent................. 8.50to 9.00 





Illinois mines, per net ton.. $16.00 
Washed gravel, imported duty 

paid eastern tidewater, per 

net ton 17.50 to 18.00 
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Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 

cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 
tained. 
Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent.. nominal 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
Caucasian, 563 to 655 per cent........ 

«Washed, 43 to 45 cents c.if. tidewater 














Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 





































Steel Pipe 

Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carleads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points lese 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 


Butt Weld 


Gal- 
Black vanized 
a a eee ee eee 45 19% 
% on He-inch ...csecees » §8 ahly 
Sh-igch . ccccoccvccccesorcece 46 42% 
> pseesageavenseoan - 60 48% 
2 to 3 Amch cecccccccccns 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
Bbsighs: ocwedivccis oct sctetes 55 43% 
2% to G-inch ..ccccccccce 59 47% 
7 00. Bdmah ccoccescecece 56 43% 
9 and 10-inch ......se0s+. 54 41% 
11 and 12-inch ........ aaa Be 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
1 @o Stmeh cecccccssecces 60 48% 
Lap Weld 
TS EP ery oe ednep ine 41% 
2% to Gtach .c.cccccscee . 57 45K 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
SER - den vccccsecusensns 41 34% 
% and H-inch .......26+. 47 30% 
Wa-inch §.scseceseceevers re | 42% 
SEARO a'ncuccnncesenane oo, 47% 
1 to 1M-inch .....-. ooose OF 49% 
2 to 3-inch ... 
Damen gee cscnccenesoeses 
2% to 4- inch 
4% to 6-inch 
7 to 8-ingh 





Butt Weld 
Binch cccccccccevcccceve 42 32% 
% to lK-inch .......005- - 45 35% 
3 wh S9GEath icssce ceeds 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
EE TPCTTLELT Te Te 41 32% 
2% to 4-inch aenenn® sense 34% 
4% to G6-inch .....ceesee 42 33% 
7 00 QtaGh cc cccccsscccds 38 25% 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 


Individual quotations made on 
delivered basis 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


loads. 


Butt Weld 
% and W-inch ........ +11 +39 
H-inch cecccsccccsesece 22 2 
Minch ..cccecscccccees 28 11 
1 to 1M%-inch ........+- 30 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch ...... Upon application 
Banh i cscdcbechente bebes 23 s 
2% to 6-inch ........+. e 26 11 
3 to G-inch ...cceccsscece 28 13 
7 to 12-inch ....-. sidentic 26 11 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA re PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
% and #-inch ........ 19 cas 
Th-imch .ccccccvccs cocece 21 7 
M-inch ........ iwetbnes 28 12 
1 to 1M-inch ....-+-+. 30 14 
Lap Weld 
CO” 3 ere ee 23 s ] 
2% to 4inch ......06.. 29 is 
4% to G-inch ....seesee 28 14 
7 to B-inch ...ccccervcee 21 | 
B to 12-inch ...cecenes 16 a 





DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 


Y-inch ....+. cocossccee 47% +59% 
Minch § ...0.. onepenene +28 +40 
ee eee cocutc SM +40 
8 ae +28 +40 
1M%-inch ....++. abadnese at +39 
Lap Weld 

2 and 2% inches ...... +13 +25 
BOO SRMOR cc ccccncctce + 8 +17 
4% to 6-inch .....se0058. +9 +18 
SOG  wcespevessdsitenss +12 

Boiler Tubes 
Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 

4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 

2 and 2%-inch ...... Ssbseecasece -. 23 off 
2% and 23-inch ........00. . 33 off 
Smee cc w0ce cdsoeees dives veeeee et C608 
3% to 3$f-inch .....+.ceeeees o00e-38% Off 
QOD ESGRER  cecccccccccescs cosee 42 Off 


CHARCOAL IRON 
Ce eer 
SERGE cacesacssucees 
2 and 2%-inch 
B96. to  B4RGR.. ccnccissdivisone 
33%] to 44-inch ....cccesecees shee 5 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 





NE ae ald os os eal ak be ek gia 56 off 
14 and 1%-inch .......... cosnes en Oe 
— See u hou adv vicotoéveccsiss Oe Em 
ee eT eer eee .--27 off 
2% and 2}-inch ...... 606.6555 ehde 
DE Sines cebcddeceasenanice octcee . Sk 
4 a 3%- inch betes stnedeteal? OS. 
59.98 GbR erie ose én i heenwae «+ 46 off 
4% »; i a xc ascanabsensar -+ 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
2 and 2%-inch ....... Sond iue satece: SR 
2% and 24-inch ..... pine tialbise a - 38 off 
SOR che ee es ice ctbbiseveteciiveus 44 off 
3% and 34-inch .......-.00s5 ees 46 off 
I Ket ihea cits a wha s i 6 eg amen ae in 49 off 
Bence WU: WHEN cnn tdconcceosestos 44 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 


BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 

Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 


‘and not over 26 feet. 


Smaller tubes than l-inch and _ lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside diam- 
eter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent ......... 55 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent ............. 50 off 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
, £0.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter ° Gage Price 
2-inch ae So See See. ere 12-gage 14%4c 
2-inch son eenerinvewa hues 1l-gage 15¢ 
| SF Sie ene -- 10-gage 16c 
234 -inch 12-gage 160 
2%-inch 1l-gage 170 
2%-inch 10-gage 18¢e 
3-inch ssh 7-gage 330 
5¥%-inch 9-gage 50¢ 
$%-inch 9-gage 520 





Plus usual extras for forming and for long 
lengths. 


Plate Extras 

BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Specifi- 
cations for structural steel, poe Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, i. inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for % inch or 


steel or ocon- 


Discounts and Extras 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see Ste = 1 ES 
own 


extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
to but not including 6 inches wide "5S feet 
0 inches long up to _ published limit im 


length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are base. 
Extras per Pound for Width or Diameter 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Y%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square feet, if ordered 
to weight— 


Over 100 inches to and including 110 
UE: . csvienn0 60 6 oback (heen aie oe .0Se 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
RIND iin v0.4 ins ohne ode 0 ctauwec# .10c 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
WD, saab anakn cusouuccesnssdea-ecs .15¢ 
ver 120 inches to and including 125 
MIR. vicnsps'0 sa iccne oddeaba.dee de .250 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
ae eR pe tae re re a 50c 
Plates less than \%-inch or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
ROS Terre T DOT REP ee eee 10c 
Over “ inches to and including 96 
SON: Aveun tins cdphon sb ews bes 40b.00 206 
Over “96 inches to and including 100 
ROMOD cho cudwhth ones cbbec dns 640% .30c 


+» Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 
tras for plates % inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 


Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 

Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including -inch; or lighter than 16.2 
pounds per square "foot to and including 7.65 
pounds per square foot ........ aWaed: Me 

Plates Over 72 inches Wide 

Plates less than %-inch gage to and ia- 
cluding #-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including yo 


pounds per square foot ..... ie laa a Oc 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 
eee evectveeasdsbWedesesus : Oc 
QUALITIES 
Poewieg We oes i. ocd. BV S866 SS - 100 
Flange steel (boiler grade) ....... Pape 
Ordinary firebox steel .........ss00- .20¢ 
DE SES eee cicusecucsine . wee 
Locomotive firebox steel ..........0. .50¢ 
PE MD erin ns sc canpmencnhase xe 1.506 


Hull material subject to U. S. Navy Dept. 
Specifications for Medium or Soft 
Steel 
High tensile hull steel subject to U. S. 
Navy Dept., or equivalent specifica- 
PD EEE TORT CEP OR CRETE 1.00c 
~—~ steel subject to U. S. Navy Dept. 
ecifications, classes A and B... 1.50c 
Hol plates to hull specifications, required 
to sere cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
Checkered plates 
Checkered plates 
sketch and are rolled 


Sashehe cakeite tn d's 1.75¢ 
are not furnished to 
from ‘Stock Steel” 


only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 

Mill inspection .......+s+eseeeee: No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 

Lloyd’s or American bureau of aivene 

will be made by inspection bureau 

rect to buyer. 

CUTTING 
LENGTH or DIAMETER 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet..No extras 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive..... -100 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive.. 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive..... .50c 
Under 2 eb bcc ods VI o% 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive.... .25¢ 
Over 100 feet add .25c plus .0Se for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight euts. 
(including straight taper plates) 
Additional extra see 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more thaca jour straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot sheared with re 
entrant angles) 
Additional extra ....cccscccccccssesee 306 
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An assernbled group of 
Sivyer Electric Alloy Cast 
Steel Shoes for the 


Truk-Trak. 
SIVYER <—S CASTINGS 


DEPENDABLE 





A semi-assembled group 
of the same shoes. 


Cast for Hard Service 





e oS = 
Sivyer Electric and Alloy Castings Assembled Without Machining 
+ ai contagion yr a e ° 
cicnavasee | and Four Times the Service 
erties. 
isiicianiiaiaiaiicn Wiicasiatl HE castings pictured above are shoes for the 
con angel sg tc ted 4 Truk-Trak,a continuous crawler-track, trac- 
as Sith ESE tion device for motor trucks. On a five hundred 
ONS one saseangy Ee mile test run, heat treated Sivyer Electric Alloy 
Elongation i ooo-- 20 Cast Steel Shoes furnished four times the 
Sioyer Nickel Electr _a— ghee — — — —_ in 
Tensile Strength... 95,000 Ibs. ordinary steel. In spite of the extraordinary 
Elongation ip oon conditions that were encountered, and even 
Stayer Chroma Rata sought, on the test run not a single Sivyer Shoe 
sosiale teoeaaee 9.00 a failed. In addition to this unusual exhibition of 
Elongation in 2¥——--—- nat 1% tough resistance to wear Sivyer Alloy Shoes 
tiGus Wasa: te aes . effect a decided saving in machining costs. 
‘eis Samat. eaaeb ihe They are assembled into completed tracks, 
Eloneaton Boao oan 1h without machining. These two factors, resist- 
aes cies ance to wear and minimized machining are 
Send Blue Prints leading manufacturers everywhere to turn to 
If you erehaving trouble with parte Sivyer Electric and Sivyer Electric Alloy Steel 
of thoes Hosenertanioniene sit oe Castings for their parts that bear the wear or 
made without obligating you in 
any way. carry the load. 









SIV 


SIVYER 








YER STEEL 


TEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Construction and Enterprise 
(Concluded from Page 475) 


Louis A. Cline, J. Margurite Cline, Samuel D. 


Layton, Minnie M. Layton and ‘William F. 


Voegele. 


LONDON, O.—Williams Steel Wool Co. has 
been damaged by fire, with power house and 
other equipment rendered useless. Reconstruc- 
tion plans are being contemplated. 


LOUISVILLE, 0O.—Louisville Brass & Steel 
Foundry Corp. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to build and operate a foundry 
by C. Jackson, Edgar G. Lindberg, Russell 
G. Burt, James E. Kinnison and Earl F. 
Shadrach. 


SPRINGFIELD, O.—Superior Gas Engineer- 
ing Co., C. P. Shoveling president, 1401 Sheri- 
dan avenue, build a 2-story plant 58 
x 824 feet. 


will 


TOLEDO, O.—Electrical Equipment & Mfg. 
€o., 1187 Champlain street, has been incor- 
porated for $150,000 to manufacture electrical 
products. The company already is in opera- 
tion. 


MARIETTA, O.—Safe Cabinet Co. will build 


a 4-story plant 80 x 700 feet. S. H. Hopp, 
Marietta, is general manager. 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, O.—Manual train- 


ing equipment will: be installed in the new 
high school to be constructed here. 
Sternner, is clerk of the board of 


junior 
A. A. 
education. 

TOLEDO, O.—The U. N. Auto Parts Co. 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capita] to 
manufacture automotive accessories and parts 
by Frank J. McManus and associates. 

BLACKWELL, OKLA.—Hinderlitter Tool 
Co., 14 North Madison street, Tulsa, Oyklia., 
is reported planning establishment of branch 
plant and warehouse here. 

HOMINY, OKLA.—Altapac Tool & Ma- 
chine Co., capital $15,000, incorporated by 
E. W. Brant and H. G. May to operate 
machine shop for repair of oil field tools. 

PICHER, OKLA.—Century Zine Co. has 
started construction of a lead and zine ore 


‘aged by fire July 31: 


New Constructie n and Enterprise 


mill to include modern tool shop and found- 
ry. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
railway plans $500,000 worth of improve- 


ments on Tulsa branch to include heavier 


rails, larger terminals and more extensive 
trackage facilities. F. W. Dunn, Kennedy 
building, is general agent. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Albina Marine _ Iron 


William Cornfoot, owner, was dam- 
Plant and machinery 


Works, 


will be replaced. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Best Valve Co. has 
been incorporated for $250,000 to manufacture 
and deal in valves and acessories, by E. J 
Engdahl, John J. Beckman and others. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Atomite Corp. has 
been formed here by eastern capitalists with 
$6,300,000 capital. The company will construct 
seven miles of railroad and brick kilns costing 
about $500,000. The company plans developing 
the diatomaceous earth near Terrebonee on 
the Descutes river. 


ARNOLD, PA.—Arnold Machine Co., has 
been formed with $100,000 capital, to manu- 
facture tool and machinery, by A. Guiseppe, 
John H. Rich and Michael Ricci. 

BEAVER, PA.—Midland Barge Co., Midland, 
has requested permission to construct three 
ways on the banks of the Ohio river at 
Midland. ; 


BRACKENRIDGE, PA.—Allegheny Steel Co. 
has awarded McClintic-Marshall Co. contract 
for fabricating structural steel for a mill ad- 
dition. 

EAST PITTSBURGH, PA.—Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. contemplates construct- 
ing 1l-story building containing 175,000 square 
feet of space. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PA.—Bids will be due 


Aug. 17 on the erection of a school and 
shop building here. E. A. Wightman is 


architect in charge. 

ELIZABETHTOWN, PA.—Masonic Home 
committee of grand lodge F. & A. M. of 
Pennsylvania, Broad and _ “Filbert streets, 





taking bids on two shop build- 
ings at state home, each one story, 438 x 209 
feet. 


ERIE, PA.—J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co. has 
awarded contracts to J. R. Witherspoon & 


Philadelphia, 


Co. for constructing 2-story brick and steel 


building. 


GREENSBURG, PA.—Saxman Coal & Coke 
Co., Derry township, has purchased ap- 
proximately 125 acres of coal land from the 
Latrobe-Connellsville Coal & Coke Co. 


HATBORO, PA.—Roberts & Mander Stove 
Co. has awarded contracts to Beling-Bush Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, for 60x140 and 35x65-foot 
buildings. 


LINHART, Pa.—B. H. Pract, Martin build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, engineer, is receiving bids 
for the construction of a 3-story, 100x506- 
foot brass foundry here, for the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, at an 
estimated cost of $45,000. (Noted July 16). 


NEW CASTLE, PA.—Grasselli Powder C2. 
contemplates constructing a plant for the 
manufacture of electric detonators. Produc- 
tion will be started about Sept. 1. 


OIL CITY, PA.—Joseph Reid Gas Engine 
Co., manufacturer of gas engines and oil 
well equipment, is building a 1-story addition. 


PHILADELPHIA—Fairmount Metal Co., 418 
Wallace street, was damaged by fire recently. 


PHILADELPHIA—Fred A. Havens Co. has 
been awarded the contract for the construc- 
tion of a powerhouse at Twenty-fourth and 
Locust. 

PHILADELPHIA—White Construction Co. is 
estimating on the erection of a manufacturing 
plant at the Northwest corner of Ninth and 
Columbia, for Bayuk Bros. Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA—Ajax Metal Co. has 
awarded the contract for the erection of a 
building addition to cost $10,000, to M. Ward 
Easby, Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA—Wm. Steele & Sons Co. 
have been awarded the contract for the erec- 
tion of a manufacturing building at the 
Northeast corner of A and Clearfield streets, 
for H. C. Aberle Co. 


New Trade Publications 


ELECTRIC RECORDER—A bulletin by 
Charles Engelhard, Inc., 80 Church street, 
New York, illustrates its electric recorder 


and specifications for ordering various types, 
with advantages of its devices. 


ARC WELDERS—Lincoln Electric Co.. 
Cleveland, has issued a catalog of its welding 
in which it points out the large 
of branches of industry in which 
is employed. 


machines 
number 
welding 


VACUUM RECORDER—Uehling Instrument 
Co., Paterson, N. J., has issued a bulletin cov- 
ering its vacuum recorders, which utilize the 
mercury column principle and have no.springs 
or diaphragms. An improved type of chart 
to attain legibility is also shown. 


JOLT SQUEEZERS—The Adams Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa, is sending out a 4-page supple- 
ments showing its 10-32 jolt squeezer. A 
description of the machine is g:ven and 
advantages claimed over other types enumer- 
ated. 


HOISTS—Electric hoists of rugged design 
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for use in machine shops to keep machines 
busy by supplying work without delay, as 
well as for other uses, are illustrated in 
a pocket folder by the Roeper Crane & 
Hoist Works, Inc., Reading, Pa. 

GRINDERS—Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 


has issued a booklet on grinding wheel stands 
and accessories. The descriptions of motor 
driven and belt driven stands are given with 
tables of the various sizes manufactured. 
It also includes protect‘on and dust hoods. 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR—Telling “how it 


revolves,” is the purpose of a bulletin by 
the Revolvator Co., Jersey City, N. J., in 
which it shows the inner and outer workings 


of its portable elevator with the revolving 
base, which is its distinguishing feature. 


WELDING—Theory and practice of electric 
welding are treated in a bulletin by the 
American Electric Fusion Corp., Chicago, 
which strips the subject" of technical fea- 
tures, tells it simply and describes its appar- 


atus for obtaining the desired results in the 
shop. 

ELECTRICAL CONTROLLERS—Devices au- 
tomatically bringing motors to full speed in 
a brief period with perfect safety when a 


line switch is thrown are featured in a 
bulletin by the Monitor Controller Co., Balti- 
more. The devices and typical installations 


are shown in halftone. 


ELEVATORS—Delta Portable and stationary 
elevators are described in a 40-page catalog 
issued by New Jersey Foundry & Machine 
Co., New York. The catalog is well illus- 
trated showing various applications of ele- 
vators about the plant or shop, and gives 
types and capacities. 

SPEED TRANSFORMERS—Mechanical means 
other than belts to alter the rate of speed 
of a shaft, using some combination of en- 
closed gears forms the subject of a catalog 
issued by the William Ganschow Co., Chicago. 
The matter is treated fully by text and illus- 
trations, while complete data as to power ra- 
tios are given. 
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